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THE BEACHCOMBER 
By Damon Knight 


Alice saw the Beachcomber as a glorious 
hunk of man; Maxwell saw him as a super being 
from the future. Tragically, he was both... 


[Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg 
etext (all of these stories are PG etexts) 
was produced from 
Imagination Stories of Science and Fantasy 
December 1952 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


Maxwell and the girl started their weekend on Thursday, in Venice. 
Friday they went to Paris, Saturday to Nice, and on Sunday they were 
bored. Alice pouted at him across the breakfast table. "Vernon, let's 
go someplace else," she said. 


"Sure," said Maxwell, not too graciously. "Don't you want your bug 
eggs?" 


Alice pushed them away. "If | ever did, | don't now. Why do you have to 
be so unpleasant in the morning?" 


The eggs were insect eggs, all right, but they were on the menu as 
_oeufs Procyon Thibault_, and three of the half-inch brown spheres 
cost about one thousand times their value in calories. Maxwell was 
well paid as a script-writer for the North American Unit Ministry of 
Information--he bossed a gang of six gagmen on the Cosmic Cocktail 
show--but he was beginning to hate to think about what these five days 
were costing him. 


"Where do you want to go?" asked Maxwell. Their coffee came out of the 
conveyer, steaming and fragrant, and he sipped his moodily. "Want to 
run over to Algiers? Or up to Stockholm?" 


"No," said Alice. She leaned forward across the table and put up one 
long white hand to keep her honey-colored hair out of her eyes. "You 
don't know what | mean. | mean, let's go to some other planet." 


Maxwell choked slightly and spilled coffee on the tabletop. "Europe is 
all right," Alice was saying with disdain, "but it's all getting to be 
just like Chicago. Let's go someplace different for once." 


"And be back by tomorrow noon?" Maxwell demanded. "It's ten hours even 
to Proxima; we'd have just time to turn around and get back on the 
liner." 


Alice dropped her long lashes, contriving to look inviting and 

sullen at the same time. Not bad at that, Maxwell thought, for ten 
o'clock in the morning. "You couldn't get Monday off, | suppose," 

she said, giving him her A-number-One smile. "We could have so much 
fun--together...." 


* * * * * 


They took the liner to Gamma Tauri IV, the clearing point for the 

system, then transferred to the interplanet shuttle for Three. Three 

was an almost undeveloped planet; there were perhaps a hundred cities 
near the equator, and some mines and plantations in the temperate 
zones--the rest was nothing but scenery. Maxwell had heard about it 
from people at the Ministry; he'd been warned to go within a year or 

so if he went at all--after that it would be as full of tourists as 

Proxima Il. 


The scenery was worth the trip. Sitting comfortably on their rented 
airscooters, stripped to shorts and singlets, with the polarized 

sunscreens moderating the blazing heat of Gamma Tauri, Maxwell and the 
girl could look in any horizontal direction and see a thousand square 

miles of exuberant blue-green foliage. 


Two hundred feet below, the tops of gigantic tree-ferns waved 
spasmodically in the breeze. They were following a chain of low 
mountains that bisected this continent; the tree-tops sloped away 
abruptly on either side, showing an occasional glimpse of reddish-brown 
undergrowth, and merged into a sea of blue-green that became bluer 
and mistier toward the horizon. A flying thing moved lazily across the 
clear, cumulus-dotted sky, perhaps half a mile away. Maxwell trained 
his binoculars on it: it was an absurd lozenge with six pairs of 
wings--an insect, perhaps; he couldn't tell. He heard a raucous cry 
down below, not far away, and glanced down hoping to see one of the 
carnivores; but the rippling sea of foliage was unbroken. 


He watched Alice breathing deeply. Maxwell grinned. Her face was shiny 


with perspiration and pleasure. "Where to now?" he asked. 


The girl peered to the right, where a glint of silver shone on the 
horizon. "Is that the sea, over there?" she asked. "If it is, let's go 
look for a nice beach and have our lunch." 


There were no nice beaches; they were all covered with inch-thick 
pebbles instead of sand; but Alice kept wanting to try the next place. 
After each abortive approach, they went up to two thousand feet to 
survey the shore-line. Alice pointed and said, "There's a nice looking 
one. Oh! There's somebody on it." 


Maxwell looked, and saw a tiny figure moving along the shore. "Might be 
somebody | know," he said, and focused his binoculars. He saw a broad, 
naked back, dark against the silvery sea. The man was stooping, looking 
at something on the beach. 


The figure straightened, and Maxwell saw a blazing crest of blond hair, 
then a strongly modeled nose and chin as the man turned. "Oh-oh," he 
said, lowering the binoculars. 


Alice was staring intently through her binoculars. "Isn't he handsome," 
she breathed. "Do you know him?" 


"Yeah," said Maxwell. "That's the Beachcomber. | interviewed him a 
couple of times. We'd better leave him be." 


Alice kept staring. "Honestly," she said. "| never saw such a--. Look, 
Vernie, he's waving at us." 


Maxwell looked again. The Beachcomber's face was turned up directly 
toward them. As Maxwell watched, the man's lips moved unmistakably in 
the syllables of his name. 


Maxwell shortened the range, and saw that the Beachcomber was indeed 
waving. He also saw something he had missed before: the man was stark 


naked. 


"He's recognized me," he said, with mingled emotions. "Now we will have 
to go down." 


* * * * * 


Alice took her eyes away from the binoculars for the first time 


since they had sighted the man. "That's silly," she said. "How could 
he--Vernon, you don't mean he can see us clearly from that far away?" 


Maxwell waved back at the tiny figure and mouthed silently, "Coming 
right down. Put some pants on, dammit." He said to Alice, "That's not 
all he can do. Weren't you listening when | said he's the Beachcomber?" 


They started down on a long slant as the little figure below moved 
toward the jungle's edge. "The who?" said Alice, looking through the 
binoculars again. 


"Watch where you're going," said Maxwell, more sharply than he had 
intended. 


"I'm sorry. Who is he, dear?" 


"The Beachcomber. The Man From the Future. Haven't you seen a newscast 
for the last five years?" 


"| only tune in for the sports and fashions," Alice said abstractedly. 
Then her mouth formed an O. "My goodness! Is _he_ the one who--" 


"The same," said Maxwell. "The one who gave us the inertialess drive, 
the anti-friction field, the math to solve the three-body problem, and 
about a thousand other things. The guy from three million years in the 
future. And the loneliest man in all creation, probably. This is the 
planet he showed up on, five years ago, now that | come to think of it. 
| guess he spends most of his time here." 


"But why?" asked Alice. She looked toward the tiny beach, which was now 
vacant. Her expression, Maxwell thought, said that there were better 
uses to which he could put himself. 


Maxwell snorted. "Did you ever read--" He corrected himself; Alice 
obviously never read. "Did you ever see one of the old films about 

the South Seas? Ever hear of civilized men ‘going native’ or becoming 
beachcombers?" 


Alice said, "Yes," a trifle uncertainly. 
"All right, imagine a man stranded in a universe full of 


savages--pleasant harmless savages, maybe, but people who are three 
million years away from his culture. What's he going to do?" 


"Go native," said Alice, "or comb beaches." 


"That's right," Maxwell told her. "His only two alternatives. And 
either one is about as bad as the other, from his point of view. 
Conform to native customs, settle down, marry, lose everything that 
makes him a civilized man--or just simply go to hell by himself." 


"That's what he's doing?" 
"Right." 
"Well, but what is he combing those beaches _for_?" 


Maxwell frowned. "Don't be a cretin. These particular beaches have 
nothing to do with it; he just happens to be on one at the moment. He's 

a beachcomber because he lives like a bum--doesn't do any work, doesn't 
see people, just loafs and waits to be old enough to die." 


"That's awful,” said Alice. "It's--such a waste." 


"In more ways than one," Maxwell added drily. "But what do you want? 
There's only one place he could be happy--three million years from 
now--and he can't go back. He says there isn't any place to go back 
to. | don't know what he means; he refuses to clarify that point." 


* * * * * 


The Beachcomber was standing motionless by the edge of the forest 
as their scooters floated down to rest on the pebbly beach. He was 
wearing a pair of stained, weathered duroplast shorts, but nothing 
else; no hat to protect his great domed head, no sandals on his feet, 
no equipment, not even a knife at his belt. Yet Maxwell knew that 
there were flesh-eaters in the jungle that would gobble a man outside 
the force-field of his scooter in about half a second. Knowing the 
Beachcomber, none of this surprised him. Whether it occurred to Alice 
to be surprised at any of it, he couldn't tell. She was eating the 
Beachcomber with her eyes as he walked toward them. 


Maxwell, swearing silently to himself, turned off his scooter's field 

and stepped down. Alice did the same. _| only hope she can keep from 
trying to flirt with him_, Maxwell thought. Aloud, he said, "How's it, 
Dai?" 


"All right," said the Beachcomber. Up close he ceased to be merely 


impressive and became a little frightening. He stood over seven feet 
tall, and there was an incredible strength in every line of him. His 
clear skin looked resilient but _hard_; Maxwell privately doubted that 
you could cut it with a knife. But it was the eyes that were really 
impressive: they had the same disquieting, alien quality as an eagle's. 
Dai never pulled his rank on anybody; he "went native" perfectly when 
he had to, for social purposes; but he couldn't help making a normal 
human adult feel like a backward child. 


"Dai, I'd like you to meet Alice Zwerling." 


The Beachcomber acknowledged the introduction with effortless courtesy; 
Alice nearly beat herself to death with her eyelashes. 


She managed to stumble very plausibly as they walked down to the 
water's edge, and put a hand on the giant's arm for support. He righted 
her casually with the flat of his hand on her back--at the same time 
giving a slight push that put her a step or two in advance--and went on 
talking to Maxwell. 


They sat down by the water's edge, and Dai pumped Maxwell for the 
latest news on Earth. He seemed genuinely interested; Maxwell didn't 
know whether it was an act or not, but he talked willingly and well. 

The Beachcomber threw an occasional question Alice's way, just enough 
to keep her in the conversation. Maxwell saw her gathering her forces, 
and grinned to himself. 


There was a pause and Alice cleared her throat. Both men looked at her 
politely. Alice said, "Dai, are there really man-eating animals in this 
jungle? Vernon says so, but we haven't seen a one, all the time we've 
been here. And--" Her gaze ran down the Beachcomber's smooth, naked 
torso, and she blushed very prettily. "I mean--" she added, and stopped 
again. 


The Beachcomber said, "Sure, there are lots of them. They don't bother 
me, though." 


She said earnestly, "You mean--you walk around, like that, in the 
jungle, and nothing can hurt you?" 


"That's it." 


Alice drove the point home. "Could you protect another person who was 
with you, too?" 


"| guess | could." 


Alice smiled radiantly. "Why, that's too good to be true! | was just 
telling Vernon, before we saw you down here, that | wished | could go 
into the jungle without the scooter, to see all the wild animals and 
things. Will you take me in for a little walk, Dai? Vernon can mind the 
scooters--you wouldn't mind, would you, Vernie?" 


* * * * * 


Maxwell started to reply, but the Beachcomber forestalled him. "I 
assure you, Miss Zwerling,"” he said slowly, "that it would be a waste 
of your time and mine." 


Alice blushed again, this time not so prettily. "Just what do you 
mean?" she demanded. 


Dai looked at her gravely. "I'm not quite such a wild man as | seem," 
he said. "| always wear trousers in mixed company." He repeated, with 
emphasis. "_Always._" 


Alice's lips grew hard and thin, and the skin whitened around them. 
Her eyes glittered. She started to say something to the Beachcomber, 
but the words stuck in her throat. She turned to Maxwell. "I think we'd 
better go." 


"We just got here," Maxwell said mildly. "Stick around." 
She stood up. "Are you coming?" 
"Nope," said Maxwell. 


Without another word she turned, walked stiffly to her scooter, got 

in and soared away. They watched the tiny shining speck dwindle and 
disappear over the horizon. 

Maxwell grinned and looked at the Beachcomber. "She had that coming," 
he said. "Not that she's out anything--she's got her return ticket." He 

put a hand behind him to hoist himself to his feet. "I'll be going now, 

Dai. Nice to have--" 


"No, stay a while, Vern," said the giant. "I don't often see people." 
He looked moodily off across the water. "I didn't spoil anything 


special for you, | hope?" 


"Nothing special," Maxwell said. "Only my current light o' love." The 
giant turned and stared at him, half-frowning. 


"What the hell!" said Maxwell disgustedly. "There are plenty of other 
pebbles on the beach." 


"Don't say that!" The Beachcomber's face contorted in a blaze of fury. 
He made a chopping motion with his forearm. Violent as it was, the 
motion came nowhere near Maxwell. Something else, something that 
felt like the pure essence of wrath, struck him and bowled him over, 
knocking the breath from him. 


He sat up, a yard away from the giant, eyes popping foolishly. 
"Whuhh--" he said. 


There was pain and contrition in the Beachcomber's eyes. "I'm sorry," 
he said. He helped Maxwell up. "I don't often forget myself that way. 
Will you forgive me?" 


Maxwell's chest was still numb; it was hard to breathe. "Don't know," 
he said with difficulty. "What did you do it for?" 


Sunlight gleamed dazzlingly on the Beachcomber's bare head. His eyes 
were in deep shadow, and shadows sketched the bold outline of his nose, 
marked the firm, bitter lines of his mouth. He said, "I've offended 

you.” He paused. "I'll explain, Vernon, but there's one condition--you 

must never tell anybody else, ever." 


He put his big hand on Maxwell's wrist, and Maxwell felt the power that 
flowed from him. Almost hypnotically he knew he never would be able to. 
He was aware his mind was being schooled in what to remember. 


"All right," said Maxwell. A curious complexity of emotions boiled 
inside him--anger and petulance, curiosity and something else, deeper 
down: a vague, objectless fear. "Go ahead." 


The Beachcomber talked. After a few minutes he seemed almost to forget 
Maxwell; he stared out across the silver sea, and Maxwell, half 
hypnotized by the deep, resonant voice, watched his hawklike profile in 
silence. 


Dimly, he saw the universe the Beachcomber spoke of: a universe of Men 


set free. Over that inconceivable gap of time that stretched between 
Maxwell's time and theirs, they had purged themselves of all their 
frailties. Maxwell saw them striding among the stars, as much at home 
in the pitiless void as on the verdant planets they loved. He saw them 
tall and faultless and strong, handsome men and beautiful women, all 
with the power that glowed in the Beachcomber, but without a hint of 
his sadness. 


He tried to imagine what the daily life of those people must be like, 
and couldn't; it was three million years beyond his comprehension. But 
when he looked at the Beachcomber's face, he knew that the last men 
were human beings like himself, capable of love, hate, and despair. 


"We had mating customs that would seem peculiar to you," said the 
Beachcomber after a while. "Like elephants--because we were so 
long-lived, you know. We--married--late, and it was for life. My 
marriage was about to take place when we found the enemy." 


"The enemy?" said Maxwell. "But--didn't you say you were the only 
dominant life-form in the whole universe?" 


"That's right." The Beachcomber outlined an egg-shaped figure with a 
motion of his cupped hands, caressingly. "The universe; all of it. 
Everything that existed in this space. It was all ours. But the enemy 
didn't come from this universe." 


"Another dimension?" Maxwell asked. 

The Beachcomber looked puzzled. "Another--" he said, and stopped. 
"| thought | could say it better than that in English, but | can't. 
Dimension isn't right--call it another time-line; that's a little 


closer." 


"Another universe like ours, co-existent with this one, anyhow," said 
Maxwell. 


"No--not the same as ours, at all. Different laws, different--" he 
stopped again. 


"Well, can you describe the enemy?" 


"Ugly," said the Beachcomber promptly. "We'd been searching 


other--dimensions, if you want to use that word--for thousands of 
years, and this was the first intelligent race we found. We hated them 
on sight." He paused. "If | drew you a picture, it would look like 

a little spiny cylinder. But a picture wouldn't convey it. | can't 
explain." His mouth contracted with distaste. 


"Go on," said Maxwell. "What happened? They invaded you?" 


"No. We tried to destroy them. We broke up the crystal spiderwebs they 
built between their worlds; we smashed their suns. But more than a 
quarter of them survived our first attack, and then we knew we were 
beaten. They were as powerful as we were, more so in some ways--" 


"Wait, | don't get it," said Maxwell unbelievingly. "You--attacked 
them--without provocation? Wiped out three-quarters of them, simply 
because--" 


"There was no possible peace between us and them," said the 
Beachcomber. "And it was only a matter of time before they discovered 
us; it was simply chance that we made the contact first." 


What would an unspoiled South Sea Islander have made of the first 
atomic war? Maxwell wondered. Morals of one society didn't apply to 
another, he knew. Still--was it possible that the Beachcomber's people, 
Maxwell's own descendants, still had a taint of the old Adam? And was 
it accident that they were the only dominant life-form in the entire 
universe, or had they eliminated all other contenders? 


* * * * * 


Not for him to judge, he decided; but he didn't like it. He said, "Then 
what--they counterattacked?" 


"Yes. We had time to prepare, and we knew what they were going to do. 
The trouble was, there simply was no defense against it." He noticed 
Maxwell's wry smile. "Not like the planet-busters; there is a defense 
against those, you just haven't found it yet. But there actually was 

no defense whatever against their weapon. They were going to destroy 
our universe, down to the last quantum--wipe it right out of the 

series, make a blank where it had been." 


"And--?" said Maxwell. He was beginning to understand why the 
Beachcomber had never told this story to anyone else; why the public at 
large must never know it. There was a feeling of doom in it that would 


color everything men did. It was possible, he supposed, to live with 
the knowledge that the end of it all was death, but fatalism was the 
mark of a dying culture. 


"And there was just one thing we could do," said the Beachcomber. "Not 
a defense, but a trick. At the instant before their weapon was due 

to take effect, we planned to bring our universe back three million 

years along its own time-line. It would vanish, just as if it had 

been destroyed. Then, if it worked, we'd be able to return, but on a 
different time-line--because, obviously, on our own line nothing like 

this doubling-back had already happened. Changing the past changes the 
future; you know the theory." 


"Yeah. So--you were too late, is that it? You got away, but all the 
rest were destroyed." 


"The timing was perfect," said the Beachcomber. "All the calculations 
were perfect. There's a natural limit to the distance in time any mass 
can travel, and we managed to meet it exactly. Three million years. | 
wish we hadn't. If we hadn't, | could go back again--" He stopped, and 
his jaw hardened. 


"There isn't much more to tell," he said. "| happened to be chosen to 
execute the plan. It was a great honor, but not an easy one to accept. 
Remember, | was about to be married. If anything went wrong it meant 
that we'd be separated forever.... We couldn't even die together. But | 
accepted. | had one day with her--one day; and then | set up the fields 
and waited for the attack. Just one micro-second before it would have 
reached us, | released the energy that was channeled through me--and 
the next instant, | was falling into the ocean out there." 


He turned a tormented face to Maxwell. "It was the worst possible 
luck!" he said. "You can see for yourself, there was less chance of my 
landing anywhere near a planet than of--finding one given pebble on all 
the beaches of this planet." 


Maxwell felt as if he had missed the point of a joke. "I still don't 
understand,” he said. "You say _you_ landed--but what about the 
universe? Where did it--?" 


The Beachcomber made an impatient gesture. "You don't think we could 
bring it back into a space it already occupied, do you? It was in 

stasis, all but a fraction out of this time-line. Just a miniature 

left, so that it could be controlled. A model of the universe, so big." 


He spread his thumb and forefinger an inch apart--"Just a pebble." 


Maxwell's jaw dropped open. He stared at the giant. "You don't 
mean--you--" 


"Oh, yes," said the Beachcomber, "| landed about twenty miles out from 
shore--five years ago." He stared out across the sea, while his fingers 
groped nervously among the pebbles at his feet. 


"And when | hit the water," he said, "| dropped it." 


THE BLOODHOUNDS OF ZIRTH 
by Lloyd Palmer 


_No one escaped from Zadda, Earth's grim penal star. 

The barriers were too steep. The Zirthan guards too 

clever. The mertha hounds too keen at trailing. Only 
4W382ZT won free--though he couldn't beat the awful rap._ 


[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Planet Stories May 1952. 

Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


There was silence in the grim room broken only by the riffle of filing 
cards from the corner where a trusty, in gray uniform, sat working at 
a small desk. Warden Hughes sat at his large desk, idly fingering a 
small scale-model of a space ship which he used for a paperweight. 
Across the desk from him, in a stiff-backed, plastic-covered chair, 
sat Greg Purnell, special investigator for the Congress of Earth. 


Before Purnell had time to speak a bell shrilled on the warden's desk. 
Hughes tabled the paperweight and picked up the phone. Purnell could 
not tell from any change of expression what the message might be. The 
warden listened carefully, grunted an uninforming "Yes, and then?" into 
the phone, listened some more, and finally hung up. Immediately he 
lifted it again and dialed a number. 


"Send Rol, Dorta, and two mertha to my office at once. Have the 
helicopter ready to go in ten minutes.... What?... Then have two zerda 


saddled and ready. Hop to it." 


Purnell nodded but the warden had already turned his back and was 
punching out a code on the panel behind his desk. He had scarcely 

finished when there was a sigh and a ting. He slid a panel aside and 
took a flat spool out of the cavity behind it. He placed it carefully 

in a squat machine which stood beside his desk. 


There was evidently nothing more to be done until the arrival of Rol, 
Dorta, and the two mertha, for the warden settled back in his chair and 
turned toward Greg. 


"That spool is the mentape of 4W382ZT, the prisoner who escaped. You'll 
see what it's used for in a minute or so." 


There was a firm tap at the warden's door. Purnell mentally chalked up 

a note to commend Hughes for efficiency when he sent in his report. The 
warden touched a button on his desk and the door swung open violently, 
pushed aside by two creatures which bounded into the room. 


* * * * * 


Purnell jumped up from his chair and bit his lower lip to keep from 
screaming. Then two tall men followed through the door and the biting, 
tearing flashes faded out of his mind. He slumped back into his chair. 
His forehead was covered with fine droplets of perspiration and his 
shirt fluttered to his heart's violent throbs. Yet Greg Purnell was 

a hard man who had come face to face with death many times on many 
strange planets. 


Purnell looked over towards the desk in the corner. The trusty had 
dropped a set of cards and was trying to pick them up. His hands 
shook so violently that in three trials he succeeded in getting only 
two cards back on the desk. His face was pale and the sound of his 
breathing rasped through the room. 


The warden looked over towards the man. "I'm sorry, Jim, | forgot it 
was your tour of duty. You can leave now." 


Jim hastily went through the side door of the room. Purnell turned back 
towards the warden's desk. Rol and Dorta, for Greg decided that these 
must be their names, were not men, though almost human. Their faces had 
two eyes, a nose and a mouth, but no ears. 


Purnell had seen natives of many different planets and knew how 
difficult it was to try to interpret the meaning of an alien 

expression. But he was certain that Rol and Dorta had absolutely no 
expressions on their faces. The two mertha walked on all fours and 

had heads which were more carnivorous looking than the men. They did 
not have any ears, either. Their appearance would not have disturbed 
Purnell, except for the memory of his sensations when they had bounded 
into the room. 


The men and the animals were clustered about the squat machine and each 
one wore a headset from it. The machine was buzzing softly. The buzzing 
stopped and Rol and Dorta took off all of the headsets. Warden Hughes 
spoke aloud to them, Purnell supposed out of courtesy to him, although 

the Zirthans are telepaths. 


"Now you know the thought-pattern of the escaped prisoner. The weather 
over the valley has turned bad, too bad for the helicopter. There are 

two zerda ready below. Cross the Malu by the lower bridge and cast 
along down the river. He will probably have turned off through the 

forest. If he doesn't try to hide there, he will head over the ridge 

towards Zadda City. He mustn't reach it." 


The two Zirthans saluted and silently left the room, followed by the 
mertha. The warden shrugged his shoulders and spoke to Purnell. "It's 
up to them, now. | apologize for exposing you to the mertha without 
warning. But | know that men in your job have healthy hearts. You got a 
touch of what is in store for that poor devil who got away." 


"What are the mertha?" asked Purnell. 


"Animals from Zirth," answered the warden. "They have the same 
telepathic sense that the men from Zirth have, but can detect 
thought-patterns many miles away, whereas a Zirthan must be near. Of 
course they are not very intelligent but they obey simple telepathed 
orders from the Zirthans." 


"But what happened when they came into the room? It was a terrifying 
feeling.” Purnell shivered involuntarily as he spoke of it. 


The warden smiled grimly. "Yes, I've experienced it. You see, on Zirth 
the animals have no sense of hearing but instead can sense things 
telepathically. The mertha came into the room and sensed a stranger. 
They were ‘barking’ and ‘growling’ at you, but mentally. As soon as 
Dorta came in he called them off with a mental command." 


Purnell crossed his long legs and spoke. "But you told me that your 
Zirthan guards made escape impossible. How did this fellow get away?" 


The warden grunted. "Excuse me, | said planned escape was impossible, 
and it is. Let a prisoner start making plans to get away and the guards 
are on to it at once. But this man made no plans. He was out on a work 
detail and saw a log floating down the river. In an instant he dived 

into the water and rode the log over the rapids. The guards fired at 

him but missed, and he made the rapids--they saw him still on the log 
below the white water. Impromptu action is still possible." 


"Pardon me," said Purnell, "| see how that would be. But where could he 
go? Isn't this planet just a prison colony for Earth?" 


"There are a few settlements," answered the warden. "Mostly space rats 
and prisoners whose terms have been served but who do not want to go 
back to Earth. And the space pirates have bases on some of the moons 
and contacts with the villagers. If he gets to a settlement they will 

hide him until the space pirates take him in. But he can't escape the 
mertha." 


Purnell looked out the narrow window of the warden's office. The 

storm driving up the valley had reached them now and rain was beating 
fiercely against the plastic. He thought of the fugitive stumbling 

through the fury of the storm and of the two mertha coming closer and 
closer until the poor fellow's mind started cringing from the howling 

of these mental bloodhounds. He turned back to the warden. 


"| noticed that you ran the mentape through the machine but didn't show 
the men any pictures of the escaped man. Are they familiar with his 
looks?" 


"No. They have never seen the man, nor any picture of him." The warden 
paused to let this statement sink in, then went on before Purnell had 

a chance to speak. "There would be no use. The Zirthans cannot tell 

us apart by features. Not only do all of us humans look alike to them 
because we are alien, but they are not in the habit of using physical 
looks for such purposes. They have always used mental scanning for 
that. You notice the total lack of expression on their faces. Anger, 

hate, love, whatever emotion you think of, is expressed by a Zirthans 
thoughts, not by his facial expression. Telepathy has its advantages. 


Zirthans live in a world of mental calm and honesty that is unknown to 
us." 


The more Purnell thought about this the more he realized that it 
would be true. To a telepath the mind is an infinitely better source 
of information than the face would be. And just think, no physical 
disguise would be of the slightest use. 


"What if the man falls asleep? Can the mertha trace him then?" 


"Yes," replied the warden. "Thoughts go on in sleep, as when we dream. 
The mertha can't detect a man as far away when he is asleep, but an 
escaped prisoner does not go to sleep until he puts as great a distance 
between him and his prison as he can." 


The wind had grown stronger, so strong that the thick plastic over the 
window shivered slightly. Purnell thanked the galaxy that he wasn't out 
chasing an escaped prisoner. He never liked those jobs, regardless of 

the weather. He remembered once when he had gone out with hounds after 
a murderer. Closer and closer they had come, with the hounds baying and 
yelping. At the end they trapped the man in a cave and the dogs got in 

first. It was not a pretty sight and Purnell had found it too easy to 

think of himself in the other man's shoes. It didn't seem right. 


He turned to the warden. "What happens when the mertha corner the 
fellow. Do they attack?" 


"Not physically, but they leave terrible mental scars unless the men 

get there quickly and call them off. You saw how Jim acted when they 
came into the room. They weren't paying any attention to him, but he 
escaped once and the mertha tracked him down. Now he goes to pieces 
whenever he sees one of them." 


Purnell grunted and pushed himself out of the chair. "It will be quite 
a while before they can catch him. | am going to the office you were 
helpful enough to lend me and work on my report. We can finish our 
business after you get this affair off your mind. Will you let me know 
how the chase comes out?" 


"Yes, Mr. Purnell, | shall be glad to. I'll call you." 


The warden turned to a stack of papers on his desk and Purnell strode 
through the door. 


The water was cold. He clung to the log for as long as he dared but his 
fingers were getting numb and his thighs could no longer grip the log 
tightly. It swung close to the left bank and the man slid off it and 
wearily stroked himself over to the bank. It was steep, and slippery 
from the rain, but he managed to crawl up. He lay on the wet grass 
feeling the rain soak through his prison uniform. If he could just 

close his eyes, but he had to go on. They would be after him in no time 
at all. The mertha. He shuddered at the thought of the stories he had 
heard. 


The rain was thicker, slanting sharply from the strong wind. It was 

vile weather but it would keep the helicopters grounded. They wouldn't 
dare fly in the gusts that were sweeping up the valley. The mertha were 
fast but not as fast as a helicopter. If he could get over the ridge 

and into Zadda City there was always a space scout ready to take an 
escaped prisoner to the pirates' moon. 


He had been walking and running for an eternity. He slipped and 
stumbled up the long slope to the ridge, gasping for breath and digging 
his fist into his side to dull the sharp pain that cut him there from 

the running. He found himself straining to listen through the pounding 
of the rain. Then he cursed to himself. There wouldn't be anything 

to hear, no baying of these hell hounds, the mertha. Nothing for the 
ear--just torture and anguish for the mind. 


He was near the top now. The last pitch was very steep and covered with 
huge rocks. But what was that faint flicker in his mind? It ebbed and 

then was back, a little stronger. A roiling, a hand dipping through his 

skull and stirring his brains. He clenched his fist harder and hauled 
himself over another boulder. 


The mertha were getting closer. The flashes were stabbing harder into 
his brain now. But how close was that? He had no way of telling. Were 
they behind him? Or in front? The torment in his mind had no direction. 
He sobbed as he climbed. 


He was on top of the ridge and Zadda City lay in the next valley. Maybe 
he would make it. But it was getting harder and harder to think, his 
mind was racked with even greater force. They were getting closer and 
closer. Hurry, run, run. But were they behind him? Oh, galaxy, had they 
circled and come up the ridge in front of him? They were closing in 
ahead of him, he felt it in every searing stroke which flashed through 


his brain. 


He turned sharp right and ran stumblingly along the ridge. Was ita 
trifle easier? Yes, the flashes were fainter. He ran faster and faster. 

The torment eased still more and a pale spectre of hope crept into his 
mind. And then fled. Ahead of him was the end of the ridge, a cliff, 
vertical and smooth. Before he could scarcely wonder if he had time to 
turn back, he knew he hadn't. His mind again flinched as a mental blast 
hit it. 


There was a small cabin standing alone at the very edge of the cliff. 

The windows were tightly boarded and it was evidently derelict. The 
door hung partly open and through it the fugitive scrambled. He slammed 
the door shut and by force of desperation managed to shoot the rusty 
bolt into the hasp. 


Inside he stood, wincing occasionally from a thrust into his mind, and 
staring dumbly and despairingly around the barren room. But it wasn't 
quite barren. A gleam of hope calmed his mental torture when he saw an 
old shirt and pair of work pants hanging from a hook in a far corner 

of the room. He dashed across the floor, tearing his prison garb off 

as he went. The dust from the old clothes almost choked him as he flung 
them on. He cast his hated prison garb into a dark corner and stamped 
on it. Then he rushed to the door. 


He had his hand on the bolt, ready to shove it open, when realization 
finally came to him. He sank to the floor, numbed. No physical disguise 
could fool the mertha or the prison guards. They tracked minds, not 
bodies or uniforms. The dreaded mertha gnawed a man's very brain. 


The flaring hope which repulsed the mertha from his mind for the brief 
period of action there in the cabin had gone out. Again anguish crept 
into his brain and contorted it. He opened his mouth to shriek, but 
instead tore the shirt from off his back and stuffed it into his mouth. 
Gagged, the poor wretch fell to the floor writhing, deprived of the 
slight relief that screams would have brought to the mind tormented 
into physical action, but too anguished to realize that screams could 
not be heard by his earless pursuers. 


His mind was filled constantly with torment, now. He hoped and prayed 
for the arrival of the guards but they did not come. It beat against 

his brain, pound, pound, pound. In his mind was only the frantic | 

can't stand it, | can't stand it, l.... 


Later in the day Purnell was asked to go to Warden Hughes' office. 

He entered the room with great interest and saw the warden seated at 
his desk with a glum expression on his face. One of the Zirthans was 
standing in front of the desk, but the other one and the two mertha 
were not in the room. 


"Come in, Mr. Purnell," said the warden. "The prisoner got away, the 
first one to escape since we brought the mertha here two years ago. 

| waited for you to come before hearing Rol's full report. Here, put 

on this headset and you can ‘hear' his thoughts." The warden handed 
Purnell one of the sets from the squat machine. Purnell noticed that 

the warden and Rol were each wearing one and he quickly adjusted his. 


The Zirthan's thoughts sounded deep in his mind, almost like hearing, 
since his brain translated the thoughts into English words, but yet 
different enough for Purnell to realize that it wasn't ordinary speech. 


"Dorta and |, with the mertha, tracked the prisoner to the final slope 

of the ridge. Here we had to dismount and follow on foot. At this point 

we came close enough to sense the man's thought-pattern, so we know we 
were following the right man. Then he evidently reached the top and 
speeded up, for we lost touch again. The mertha were far ahead of us 
when we finally reached the top of the ridge. When we came close to 

them, they were running around and around a cabin, which we first took 

to be abandoned, perched at the edge of the cliff. We were still not 

close enough to sense the fugitive when suddenly the mertha stopped 
running and started casting around. They had lost the thought-pattern. 


"We had a clear view of the only door of the cabin and we found later 
that all the windows were nailed shut. We approached the cabin to 
investigate but before we reached the door it opened and a man came 
out. Dorta went on past the man into the cabin, which he searched 
quickly. But he found no one there. | stopped the man and scanned his 
mind lightly for pattern and knowledge of the fugitive. He was not the 
escaped convict nor had he seen or heard anyone. 


"He was a Strange figure, standing there in a pair of dirty old pants 
and no shirt. He drew himself up to full height and stared at me for an 
instant. Then he turned and strode off in the direction of Zadda City." 


"But didn't you find out who he was," came the warden's thoughts. "What 
was his name?" 


"Oh, | found out his name. He was Napoleon. Napoleon Bonaparte." 


DREAMER'S WORLD 

By Bryce Walton 
_They wanted a world without war. The answer was simple: Stay in bed._ 
[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from Worlds of If Science 
Fiction, May 1952. Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


Awarning hum started somewhere down in the audoviso. 


Greg stared. Perspiration crawled down his face. This was it. This was 
the end of the nightmare. This had to be Pat Nichols. 


After seventy-two hours in which Greg had had to do without anesthesia! 
Seventy-two hours of reality! Seventy-two hours of _consciousness_! 
Consciousness. Reality. 


Greg didn't know how he'd managed to remain sane. 


It seemed incredible that a man who had advanced to Stage Five in 
the Dream Continuity Scale, and who had been in anesthesia most of 
the time, could suffer seventy-two hours of boring, drab, dreary and 
revolting reality. And still be sane. 


Pat Nichols was the answer. Her body faded into slim and luscious focus 
on the three-dim screen. Her brooding eyes and wide mouth that curled 
so reprovingly. 

[Illustration: _In his mind was the certainty: This is no dream._] 

She had gone psycho. Had fled from the Cowl into the dreadful Outside, 
seventy-two hours ago. Gone to join that fanatical group of Venusian 


Colonists, those outlaw schizoids who planned to start over on Venus. 


"Pat!" Greg's hand reached as though she weren't just a three-dim 


image. "Listen, Pat! Thank the Codes, you haven't blasted yet. I've 
been crazy, waiting for this call. Pat, | can't even go into integrated 
anesthesia without you around. My dreams don't seem to focus right." 


"That's too bad, Greg," she said. 


He moistened his lips slowly. He slid his hand toward the warning 
button beneath the table. Her eyes didn't notice, never left his face. 
Accusative, sad eyes. 


He felt sick. He pushed the button. Now! Now Drakeson up on the 
apartment roof would trace the point of her call. He'd chart her 
location with the rhodium tracker beams. Then the two of them would 
go and pick Pat up and prevent that insane, suicidal, one-way trip to 
Venus. 


She might consider it a very unfair thing, but then she was psycho. 
She'd be glad of it, after she was brought back, brain-probed, and 
re-conditioned. The thought made Greg even more ill. Brain-probing and 
re-conditioning involved months of a kind of mental agony that no one 
could adequately describe. The words were enough to give anesthetic 
nightmares to any Citizen. But, it was for the good of the Cowls, and 

of the psychos. 


Her voice was sad too, like her eyes. "| was hoping you would join me, 
Greg. Anyway, | called to tell you that in about five hours, we're 
blasting. This is goodby." 


He said something. Anything. Keep her talking, listening. Give Drakeson 
a chance to employ the rhodium tracker, and spot her location. 


Akind of panic got loose in Greg's brain. "Pat, don't you have any 
insight at all? Can't you see that this is advanced psychosis, that--" 


She interrupted. "I've tried to explain to you before, Greg. But you've 
always preferred anesthesia. You loathe reality. But I'm part of 
reality." 


Yes. He had dreams. The anesthetic cubicles, Stage Five where a man was 
master of thalamic introjection, dream imagery. A stage where any part 

of reality was supposed to have faded into utter inconsequence. But Pat 
Nichols had always been a part of his conditioned personality pattern. 

By taking her out of it, fate had struck him with an unbalance in 

psyche that disturbed the sole objective of life--to dream. 


"But that's a suicide trip, Pat, and you'll never have a chance to be 
cured of your schizophrenia, even if you do get to Venus--" 


Her interruption had weariness in it. 


"Goodby, Greg. I'm sorry for you. That silly status quo, and futile 
dreaming. It will never let you realize what a fine man you are. You'll 
decay and die in some futile image. So goodby, Greg. And good dreaming." 


She was gone from the screen. Maybe from earth, unless he got out there 
and stopped her before that suicide ship rocketed out from its hidden 
subterranean blast tube. 


Greg Hurried. He didn't realize he could function so rapidly in the 
world of physical reality. In seconds he had zipped thin resilient 
aerosilk about his body, and was running across the wide plastic mesh 
roof toward the heliocruiser in which Drakeson was waiting. 


Greg felt the physical power flow as he ran. It sickened him. The 
conditioners kept the body in good shape, but only to allow the 
cortical-thalamic imagery faculties to function better. Actual physical 
business like this was revolting to any Cowl citizen. Any sort of 
physical and materialistic activity, divorced from anesthesia, might be 
a sign of encroaching psychosis. 


That was the fear. That fear of psychosis that might lead to violence. 

To change. The Cowls over the Cities protected them from any physical 
interference with an absolutely stabile, unchanging and static culture. 
But the Cowls hadn't been able to protect the Citizenry from insanity. 
During the past year, psychosis had been striking increasingly, without 
warning, indiscriminately. 


Greg dropped down beside the thin ascetic figure at the controls. He 
grabbed Drakeson's arm. 


"Did you pick it up, Drake?" 


"Uh-huh," Drakeson drawled. His mouth was cynical, his gray eyes 
somber. "Traced it down to a ten meter radius, but it's underground. 
About five miles out of Old Washington, just inside the big 

radioactivated forest east of the Ruins. About half an hour's flight as 


the crow might fly. If there was a crow left." 
"Then let's go. Lift this gadget out of here!" 


A spot of nausea bounced into Greg's stomach at Drakeson's reference 
to what the big Chain blow-up had done to almost all high cellular 

life forms, including crows. Only insects and a few shielded humans 

had withstood the radiation. Most higher complex cellular organisms 

had paid for their complexity. But thanks to the establishment of the 
Cowled Cities and the Codes of non-change, non-violence, they wouldn't 
have to pay again. No chance for social change now that might lead to 
another such disaster. 


If they could only trace the cause for this psychosis epidemic-- 


Greg hadn't thought about it at all until Pat had started talking 
peculiarly, then when she had broken up completely and left the Cowl, 
then it had hit home, hard. 


The heliocruiser lifted slowly under Drakeson's awkward guidance. Only 
the Controllers, the Control Council Guards, could work the gadgetry 

of the City with practiced ease. Everybody else, naturally, was 
conditioned to various anesthesia states, and had no reason to deal 
with materialistic things. 


The cruiser lifted until it was flying directly beneath the opaque 
stuff of the Cowl, lost in the dazzling rainbows of sunlight shattering 
through. 


Drakeson said. "We'll keep up here. Maybe the Controllers won't see us." 
"What?" A peculiar coolness slid along Greg's spine. 


"Maybe they won't see us," repeated Drakeson, and then he smiled wryly. 
"Listen, Greg. You're way ahead of me in the Dream Continuity. You're a 
lot further away from reality than | am. More impractical. So listen to 

a word or two before we try to break through the Cowl. 


"We've never been Outside, don't forget that. It's dangerous. You 
haven't considered any of the angles. For example, | picked up a couple 
of shielding suits which you hadn't thought of. And two small wrist 
Geigers. If | hadn't thought of them, then we'd probably have been 
contaminated with hard radiation out there, and would have been thrown 
into the septic pools for about six months." 


Greg shivered. That would have been very bad. 


"It's deadly out there; poisonous, Greg. Only the insane have wanted 
to go Outside for the last few years, and only the Controllers have 
been out, and then only to try to track down the hiding places of the 
Colonists. You hadn't considered that, but | did. So | had to steal a 
couple of heat-blasters, from the Museum...." 


"You what?" Greg stared at the two deadly coiled weapons Drakeson 
dragged from beneath the seat. "Do the Controllers know?" 


"They've probably found out by now, or will very soon," Drakeson looked 
grim. "They'll be after us with sky-cars and para-guns. And they're 

sure to slap a psycho label on us. They would anyway, probably, for 
just going Outside. But having destructive forbidden weapons on us, 
they're sure to, and we couldn't go Outside without weapons, Greg." 


That was right, Greg knew. Paralysis guns wouldn't have been enough out 
there. Drakeson said softly: 


"Is she worth it, Greg? We may have to be brain-probed. Is she worth 
that kind of pain?" 


* * * * * 


Greg's stomach seemed to tie up in knots. Brain-probing, psychometry. 
Greg whispered hoarsely. "She's worth it, Drake. And besides, it's 
ridiculous to think that we'll be suspected. I'm only interested in 
preventing Pat from making that suicide trip. The Controllers have the 
same interest." 


"But that's their job. You and | aren't supposed to be concerned with 
reality. They've gotten very sensitive this last year. They can't 

take any chances. At the least sign of disintegration, they have to 
apprehend and send you to psychometry." 


Greg said. "You trying to get out of your bargain, Drake? If you don't 
want that carton of Stage Five dream capsules, then--" 


"Oh no, I'll take a chance to get that carton. | never thought I'd get 
a chance to experience such premature dreams. It's worth the gamble, we 
might get away without being probed." 


Greg's head ached. Reality always gave him a headache. He wasn't used 
to it. Aman who had reached Stage Five had been an anesthesiac too 
long to find reality comfortable. 


"| Know the Codes," Greg whispered. "Legally, there's no reason to 
be apprehended just for leaving the Cowl. And as for the blasters, 
well--we can drop them off, hide them, if the Controllers get after us." 


The cruiser moved down the sloping arc of the Cowl toward the dark 
patch that Greg recognized as a merging chamber. The plastic spires 
of the City reached up around them as though reaching for the sun. 
Only a few human figures could be seen far below, on roofs, and in the 
streets. A few low stage humans not in anesthesia. 


Greg crawled into the shielding suit. He took over the unfamiliar 
controls while Drakeson got his own shielding suit on. They weren't 
heavy, but were sluggish material that could throw off ordinary 
radiation. 


Behind him Greg heard Drakeson's harsh yell. "Sky-cars! Ten of them! 
Shooting up out of the Control Tower and coming right toward us! Merge, 
and merge fast, Greg, if you still want to go Outside." 


Inside the thick sheeting of the suit, Greg's skin was soaked with 
perspiration. His face was strained as he moved the cruiser into 

the first lock chamber. The cruiser had to move through a series of 
locks to the Outside. A precaution to keep bacteria, radiation, other 
inimical elements from coming in while an exit from the Cowl was being 
made. 


One by one the locks opened and closed as grav-hooks pulled the cruiser 
through. It was a precariously balanced culture, this one inside the 

Cowls, Greg thought. Like living inside a gigantic sealed test-tube. 

Any slightly alien elements introduced into that test-tube could make 

it a place of sealed death in a short time. A rigidly controlled, 

non-changing environment. That was fine, except that some humans within 
it had a habit of changing, and for the worse. Retrogression, psychosis. 


Psychometry was trying frantically to find the cause. It seemed obvious 
that the Venusian Colonists might be causing psychotics to appear in 
order to swell their ranks of volunteers to go to Venus to start a "new 
dynamic, progressive order." Madness. Suicide. 


Progressive evolutionary philosophies meant change, and change might 


lead anywhere. But eventually it could only lead to another horrible 
_Chain_. One Chain had been enough. 


The earth had been thoroughly wrecked. The few survivors had set 
up the anti-reality standards, the Cowls and the Codes--and the 
Controllers. They established the Dream Continuity that led to the 
various anesthetic stages. 


But people went insane. They disagreed. They fled the Cowls. Venusian 
Colonial Enterprises resulted. It was organized insanity. A neatly 
planned psychosis, with grandiose delusions of justification. They 
would save humanity! Madness. Schizophrenia. 


Venusian Colonization had been organized three years before. At least 
four known spaceships had been constructed, stocked, and blasted. They 
changed their subterranean hideouts after each blast. It had just never 
occurred to Greg that Pat could go psycho and join them. 


It was even more ridiculous for the Controllers to suspect _him_ of 
being psycho. 


He felt a little better as the cruiser broke out beyond the Cowl and 
into the blazing natural sun of noon. It blinded Greg. Frightened him a 
little. 


He'd never seen the sun before, except dimmed by the Cowl. 


He sent the cruiser climbing rapidly above the weird grotesque terrain. 
Drakeson jumped into the seat beside him. His face was white. 


"Open the converter feed valves wide, Greg! Clear open! The Control 
cars aren't stopping at the merger. They're coming on through. They're 
right behind us." 


Greg looked back. Ten sky-cars, and within neuro-gun range. He jerked 


the converter wide open. Acceleration slammed him back hard. He knew 
now what fear was. In dreams you never suffered it. 


The audio in the control panel cracked out. 


"Dalson! Drakeson! Turn around! Re-enter the Cowl. Return immediately. 
This is a Control Council order. Do so or we fire with full charge 


neuro-blasts." 


Paralysis guns. And full blast. Greg swallowed. They meant business. 
And without even a formal enquiry! 


Drakeson said in a whisper. "What are we going to do?" 
Greg didn't know. How could they think he was psycho? 


Drakeson licked his lips. "| don't want to go under the brain-probers, 
Greg. Nobody does. | don't want to be re-conditioned. | want to stay 
like | am. I'm not psycho. And they'll brain-probe us sure if we don't 

turn around and go back. And even if we do--" 


The audio's cold impersonal voice said: 
"This is the last order. The neuro-guns are ready to fire." 


Greg's mind ran in mad circles. He tried to think. He felt Drakeson 
move, and then he saw Drakeson's hand with that infernal injection 
solution jiggling around in a big hypodermic syringe. 


"I've just given myself another shot, Greg. You'd better have another 
right now. If we land down there we'll need all the adrenolex we can 
get." 


Greg hardly felt the injection as he tried to think, clarify his 
situation. I'm not psycho, he thought desperately. I'm doing something 
a little bit different, but it isn't psychosis. 


But good integrated citizens would not fight against the orders from 
Control. All right. He would submit to brain-probing. But he'd get 
Pat out of that trap she was in first. He might be able to talk her 
out of it if he could get to her personally, be with her a while. The 
Controllers certainly couldn't. They'd drive her away into space as 
soon as she saw them. 


The solution. A legality. He knew the Codes didn't he? 
He yelled back at the pursuing sky-cars via the audio: 
"Don't fire those neuro-guns. This is Greg Dalson speaking. There's 


a law against any aggressive destructive action on the part of any 
Citizen." 


The audio replied. "The neuro-guns aren't destructive. Temporary 
paralysis." 


Greg said. "This cruiser is at a high altitude and traveling fast. If 
you paralyze us now, the cruiser will crash. By using the neuro-guns on 
us, you will be destructive, homicidal." 


A dead silence greeted this statement. Greg went on. "I'm a Stage Five 
citizen. Legally, there's no restriction against going outside the 

Cowl. I'll report your action and attitudes to the Council if you fire 

those neuro-guns." 


Drakeson choked something unintelligible. His face was deathly pale. 
"Clever," he whispered. "But that clinches it. When we do go back, it's 
psychometry for us, Greg." 


Finally the audio answered. The voice was not so cold. It had a tinge 
of emotionalism. It said. "A technicality, but it does prevent us from 
firing the neuro-guns. However, we feel it our duty to remain with you 
until you do return to the Cowl. Because of the recent epidemic of 
psychosis, we find this authorized by the Control Council..." 


Greg savagely flipped off the audio. Drakeson said. "If they stay on 
our trail, we'll lead them right to Pat. They'll scare her away before 
you get a chance to talk with her, and try to prevent her from going on 
the ship." 


"| know," Greg said. "| know. We've got to figure something--" 


He looked down at the fantastic semi-organic flora below. "How far to 
go yet, Drake?" 


"About three minutes." 
"All right. We'll set the cruiser down here, and walk to where Pat is." 
Drakeson choked. "That's suicide," he said. "We won't have a chance." 


* * * * * 


Greg didn't have time to be surprised at his own actions. He pulled 
Drakeson's hands away from the controls. Drakeson was trying to stop 
him from bringing the cruiser down. 


Drakeson gasped. "Even with the heat-blasters, we'll never get a 
hundred meters away from where we land. | figured on landing directly 
over the place--" 


"So will the Controllers," Greg said. He hurled Drakeson back, heard 
him sprawl on the mesh flooring where he lay, half sobbing. 


Greg angled the ship down abruptly. "As soon as we land, I'm running 
for it," he called back. "The Controllers will be down there swarming 
all over us, and | don't want to lead them to where Pat is." 


Drakeson crawled over to the bunk and sat on it. "All right," he said. 
"I'm with you. It's too late to get out of it now. For a carton of 
premature dreams, I've gotten myself stuck with a psycho tag. I'm 
stuck with it anyway, now. Might as well go on, and stay out of the 
brain-probers as long as possible." 


Greg felt a tingling crawl up his wrists as they dropped down above 
the gigantic, semi-organic forest. Mutated cells in the process of 
change had played havoc with the pre-Chain life forms. According to 
what little he had gotten from info-tapes, there was no longer any 
distinction or at least very little, between organic and inorganic 

life, outside the Cowls. 


Psycho. He'd still argue with Drakeson about that, but he didn't have 
time. He wasn't psycho. As soon as he persuaded Pat to abandon the 
flight, they'd give themselves up, return to the Cowl, and things would 
return to normal, to anesthesia, Stage Five, then Six, then Seven, on 
to the final eternal dream. 


That's the way it was going to be. 


And if they had to suffer the hells of brain-probing and the awful 
ego-loss of re-conditioning, then they would do that too. It was 

for the good of the Cowls, the preservation of the Codes. A noble 
sacrifice. Must be no change. No menace to stability. Any suggestion of 
change made one suspect. 


Greg's eyes misted as he brought the cruiser to a half-crash landing. 
Even as he tried to bring his blurred vision into focus, he was running 
to the exit. He had the sliding panel open. He was up to his knees in 

writhing tendrils. He was running through a crimson twilight. 


Behind him, he heard Drakeson tearing through the tendrils, and 
clutching vines. Overhead he could hear the drone of the sky-car's 
atomurbinic motors. Whether they would land and continue the search on 
foot through the deadly forest, Greg couldn't know. 


He didn't know anything about the Controllers' methods. "How far, 
Drake," he yelled through the inter-person audio. Drakeson came running 
up beside Greg. Severed strings of torn, still living life-stuff 

writhed from his shoulders and legs. 


"I'd say about half a mile straight ahead. That's a long way through 
this nightmare." 


Greg screamed. A broad mushroom-like growth had opened a mouth. A 
gigantic, sickeningly gray mouth full of deadly, flesh-eating acid. 


A flower-bright vine with great tensile strength raked Drakeson in 
toward that gaping maw. 


Drakeson's arms were held tight against his sides. He was 
straining--helpless. Through the glassine mask of his helmet, Greg saw 
Drakeson's face turning red with constriction. 


His voice came to Greg in a burst of fear. "The gun, Greg! The 
heat-blaster--quick--" 


Greg leaned forward, staring in rigid fascination. Fleshy stocks swayed 
toward him. Other mouths opened, petal mouths. Gigantic floral traps, 
and cannibal blooms. 


"Greg! Greg!" Drakeson was framed now by that great cannibal maw. 


Greg had the heat-blaster up. He had it leveled. But he couldn't 
depress the firing stud. 


"Drake! | can't! | can't!" 


How could any integrated man be deliberately destructive? How could any 
sane person--kill? 


"| can't--Drake--" The awful conflict seemed to rip through his 
body. He felt the sweat, hot and profuse, rolling down his face. He 
concentrated on that gun, on his finger, on the firing stud. 


The cannibal blossom was closing. Sticky juices dripped over Drakeson. 
He was screaming. Greg's finger lifted. He could not fire. 


The Codes said no destruction. No killing. The Codes had been 
established after the great Chain disaster. Violence begets violence, 
the Codes said. And once begun, it was accumulative, like the snowball 
rolling down hill. 


Greg sagged. His knees buckled. He sprawled out in the slippery muck. 
Tendrils swished softly and hungrily around him. He heard a shout. He 
tried to twist his head. Figures blurred before his eyes, and he heard 
the deadly _chehowwwwww_ of a terrific blast. 


The last thing he remembered before the dark wrapped him up softly and 
warmly, was the cannibal plant exploding in a million fragments of 
stringy tissue, and Drakeson falling free. 


_I didn't fire_, he was thinking. Someone else saved Drakeson. But | 
think | might have done it. My finger--it was moving--bending--or was 
it? No. | couldn't have been destructive. Couldn't have killed._ 


* * * * * 


Consciousness came back to Greg. Painfully. It came back slowly and it 
took a long time. He lifted his eyelids. He raised himself to a sitting 
position. He stared down a gloomy, phosphorescent corridor. It was 
obviously subterranean. It was damp, chill. Cold luciferin light glowed 
from lichen on walls and low ragged ceiling. 


It was long and it finally curved, he decided. But he could look back 
into a long slow curve of corridor and ahead into the same. Here and 
there, the mouths of branch corridors came in. 


He looked at his hand. It still clutched the butt of the heat-blaster. 


He felt strange. The surroundings were very real, yet they seemed 
somehow not real. The shock of trying to fire that blaster when the 
sanity in him shrieked "No!" had been too much for him. The shock had 
blanked him out. 


He breathed a deep sigh of temporary relief and triumph. He hadn't 
killed. He thought of Drakeson. Somebody had saved him. Someone had 
killed. Not the Controllers. They could employ only the neuro-guns to 
paralyze. So he decided that Colonists had probably saved Drakeson. 


Terror gripped Greg then. He remembered Drakeson yelling at him, the 
distended eyes, the straining face. And how he himself had almost given 
in, had almost killed. 


_Had almost gone psycho._ 


But he hadn't. That was the important thing. He was still a sane, 
integrated part of the Cowls and the Codes. And after a test like 

that, he figured that nothing could break him. Let them send him to 
psychometry. Let them clamp on the brain-probers and leave them on for 
months. They'd not find any psycho tendencies in Greg Dalson. 


Greg tried to reason. But he had no place, no foundation, for a 

beginning. He didn't know where he was, or why he had been left here. 
He knew that someone, the Colonists probably, had saved Drakeson from 
that plant thing. Some mental pressure had blacked him out, he thought, 
and then what? He didn't know. 


Which way? It didn't seem to matter. He started walking. 


He was bone-weary. His head throbbed. His eyes burned. And he was 
afraid. He had gotten himself into a completely un-Codified situation. 
He was lost, helpless, outside the protection of the Cowls, the Codes, 
and anesthesia. 


He was surrounded by reality. Reality in all its essential horror. 
Conflict. Physical danger. Uncertainties. Materialistic barriers. All 
the old shibboleths that the Cowls and the Codes and the anesthetic 
dreams had protected him from. 


And all because of Pat Nichols. 


But he'd stood a big test. And he'd won. He hadn't killed. He wasn't 
destructive. He-- 


The cry touched his ears and died. It was too violent and filled with 

pain and terror to make any definite impression the first time. He 
crouched. His eyes distended. The scream came again, and this time it 
chopped through him. His nerves seemed to shrivel and curl beneath the 
repeated onslaughts of the screams. 


Then he was running. He didn't know why, except that he had to run. He 
ran with fearful, gasping desperation. But he didn't know why. 


He ran past the mouth opening into the main corridor. Then came back 
and ran into the darker, strangely-lighted artery. He ran harder. And 
yet he wasn't running. Not all of him. As he ran, he was conscious of 
some undefinable, but terrific conflict. 


Beneath the suit, his skin burned with sweat. He felt the rigid pattern 
of tensed neck and jaw muscles. 


_| don't feel at all familiar. Something's very wrong. Everything's 
wrong. I'm displaced, like something that has slipped into an alien 
dimension._ 


He stopped, quickly. His heart seemed to swell, burst with terror. 
Terror and something else. The something else came, and with it came 
horror of itself. The emotion, and then horror of the emotion. He stood 
shivering, his teeth clacking like an ancient abacus. 


"Pat!" He screamed her name. The cry pounded back into his ears inside 
the helmet. 


This wasn't Drakeson. This was Pat. Pat was going to die now. Not 
Drakeson. 


The walls were--_alive_. They were not like the walls of the corridors. 
This was a circular chamber, and the walls were sagging and undulating 
like part of a giant's flesh. He heard heavy sluggish sounds. 


Masses of the gray viscous stuff sagged, changed form, remolded itself 
into monstrous shapes. 


Pat! Only her face and part of her upper body were visible now. The 
shielding of her suit had been cracked wide open by pressure as the 
semi-organic thing, whatever it was, had closed around her. 

The walls rushed in as Greg stumbled drunkenly. The ceiling sagged 
lower. Long knobs fell, like globules of paste, then lengthened into 
shapeless tendrils that snapped out at Greg. 


He fell back. 


Pat's scream penetrated again. No beauty remained in her face now. Her 


eyes were sick. Her lips were loose and trembling. 
"Greg--help me--help me--see what it does--the others--" 


He saw the others then. Maybe he hadn't noticed before, because his 
mind didn't want him to see. 


Husks. Pallid wrinkled husks, sucked dry and shriveled. Several figures 
not recognizable anymore, hardly recognizable as human. Just vaguely 
human, broken, sucked dry. 


His mind seemed covered by a grotesque shadow. His flesh crawled and 
his throat turned dry, and perspiration made a stream down his throat. 
He felt his eyes looking down at his right hand. 


It held the heat-blaster. The skin felt tight as though it would split 
as he gripped the heavy butt of the coiled weapon. 


He concentrated on the finger that was frozen on the firing stud. If he 
could destroy, then he was insane. His experience with Drakeson, that 
had been no test at all compared with this. This was Pat. Pat, and she 
was dying--dying unspeakably. 


This was the great test of his sanity. He concentrated on the finger. 
He must keep it frozen. He must back out of here. Get away, get back to 
the Cowl, back to anesthesia and sleep. 


The finger raised slowly from the stud. His feet lifted as his body 
moved fitfully back, back, back-- 


"Greg--help me, Greg--" 


Her eyes stopped him. They tumbled into terrible clarity. She whispered 
starkly. 


"Greg--help me--kill it, Greg. For me--Kill it." 


He felt his lips part in a great and terrible cry of torture. His 

shoulders began to twitch slightly. His arms and fingers took up the 

jerky rhythm. Horror and a violent crimson flood of unfamiliar emotions 
mushroomed like a volcano of madness. Something began crumbling away. 


He lurched forward. He felt the heat-blaster heaving, throwing out its 
deadly load. The gun had weight and power in his hand as he crouched 


lower and moved in. 


The power load swathed in long slicing arcs. Steam and sickening stench 
fell around him. He moved in. He stumbled forward kicking out to right 
and left at the quivering slices of stuff that were falling around him. 


Destruction. Kill. Death. This was all three, and in a giant, almost 
inconceivable quantity. 


Her face through the steaming cloud. Her throat moving as she 
swallowed. Brightness, the brightness of disbelief and impossibility 
coming into her eyes. 


He kept moving in until the monstrous mutated gray thing was thoroughly 
dead. Until every separate tendril and patch was blasted to smoke. Then 
he lifted her broken body in his arms. 


Tears fell on the opaqueness of his helmet. "I'm sorry, Pat," he 
choked. "I'm sorry it didn't happen sooner. I'm sorry | waited too 
long--but it isn't easy--to let yourself go insane." 


Something was wrong. Pat! Pat! She seemed to be fading away from 
him, drifting away, melting into tattered veils of cloud. Her face 
became only two bright glad eyes, then they also melted together into 
a radiant pool. He toppled into the pool. He sank down, a wonderful 
lifelessness spreading through him. 


He closed his eyes. Something was beginning to be very funny. In the 
thickening dark, he laughed a little. And in that laugh was a crazy, 
climbing note of--triumph. 


* * * * * 


He opened his eyes. He was laughing, in a kind of soft hysteria. He was 
on a couch. Not a dream couch, but just a plain hard bed. He sat up 
stiffly. Pain tingled down his legs. He saw Pat Nichols. And another. A 
man. He remembered him vaguely, one of the first who had escaped from 
the Cowl. His name--yes--he remembered now. Merrol. 


Pat Nichols, alive, and smiling. Very beautiful too in a brief aerosilk 
bra and shorts and sandals. Her hair was a dark lovely cloud flowing 


down over bare shoulders. 


"Hello, Greg," she said softly. "Welcome to--the Colonists." 


"What?" He swung his legs around. "I don't understand. Not entirely." 


Merrol, a gaunt elderly man, nodded from behind a desk. Merrol's hair 
was gray and sparse. Strange, seeing a man who showed age. Within the 
Cowls, one never grew physically old. 


Pat said, "This is Ralph Merrol, Personnel Director of Venusian 
Colonization Enterprises." 


Greg's numbness was filtering away beneath Pat's warm glad eyes. He 
raised his hand. The heat-blaster was still gripped in his fingers. It 
evidently hadn't been fired. 


"It was all illusion," he said. "The scene in the cavern. It never 
happened?" 


Merrol's care-lined face nodded. "It happened, but in your mind, Greg. 
We rescued you and Drakeson from the cannibal plant. We brought you 
here. You had lost consciousness. We put you under the hypnosene rays, 
and put you through an experience that was quite real to you. We proved 
something to ourselves, and to you. Greg--you're sane now." 


Greg tried to understand. The thing didn't make sense yet, but the 
glimmerings of the truth were beginning to solidify in his aching brain. 


"Sane? But | killed. | wanted to kill. | wanted to destroy, and | did. 
That's hardly the actions of a--sane man." 


Merrol smiled thinly. "From our point of view it is, Greg. We consider 
ourselves sane. We consider the Cowled Cities, and the Codes insane. 
It's relative | supposed, but | think we can convince you, if we 

haven't already." 


Greg looked at Pat. She smiled. He smiled back. "Justified or not," 
he whispered. "I'm here. Sane or insane, I'm one of the Colonists 
now | guess. Unless | want to return to the Cowls, be probed and 
re-conditioned." 


Pat whispered. "Do you, Greg?" 


He shook his head. "Not now. I'm tired. | don't want to now. Maybe | 
never will. All | want now, is rest." 


Merrol leaned across the desk. "Before you rest, you'd better get a 

few things straight, Greg. We want you to be convinced that you're 
doing the right thing. We feel that the big Chain blow-up shocked 

the whole human race into a mass psychosis, comparable to individual 
cases of hysteria, schizophrenia, escape from reality. That's why 

the non-change, non-aggressiveness Codes were established. Also, the 
anesthesia, the Dream Continuity Scale--nothing but hysteria on a mass 
and planned basis." 


Merrol got up. He walked around and sat down beside Greg. 


"Carried out to its inevitable end, this could only lead to mass 

racial suicide. That's obvious. It was a static dead end. A few people 
recovered from the psychosis. They escaped, and formed the Colonists. 
But their own welfare wasn't the most important thing. 


"They concerned themselves then with the freeing of the Citizens of 

the Cowls from their psychosis. The world is untenable on a large 

scale now, due to radioactive poisoning. It will remain untenable for 
some time. Meanwhile we decided to Colonize Venus. We've established 
Colonies there. Thriving communities, but the important thing is this, 
Greg--it's given new impetus and enthusiasm to those who become sane 
and escape the Cowls. It presents a big challenge and solidifies the 
cure. 


"It's bigger than Control has any idea that it is. It will take a long 
time yet, but we'll win. You have noticed the increase in so-called 
insanity in the Cowls. It really means just the opposite. Our numbers 
are increasing by leaps and bounds." 


Greg said, "The Controllers think you're using some psychological or 
physical pressure to create these--cures." 


Merrol smiled. "We've got a recruiting system. Drakeson, for example, 
is a spy. We have spies all over the Cowls." 


Greg stared. "Drakeson?" 


A door opened. The lean cynical man entered, nodded, and stood beside 
Pat. His eyes shone more brightly as he looked at Greg. 


"That's right," Drakeson said. "Remember the two injections. | said 
they were adrenolex. They weren't. Our spies inside the Cowls are 
equipped with a supply of a certain aggression factor. It used to be 


called Kappa, or K, for killer. This factor is handed down through 

the generations in the general cell protoplasm. It forces aggressive 
tendencies. It makes a man capable of physical aggressive action, and 
able to kill, if he has to. High motivation is required though, in most 
cases. With you, my probable death wasn't enough. It took the vision of 
Pat here in the clutches of a monster to make the Kappa factor work on 
you, Greg." 


Greg rubbed his eyes. Pat came over and he took her hand, held it 
tightly. A warmth came out of her and into him, into his mind. 


* * * * * 


Drakeson went on. "We isolated the Kappa factor, made it into solution. 
We all have it, even the anesthetic citizens of the Cowls, but the mass 
shock psychosis won't let it work. However, a strong overload of Kappa 
injection will sometimes break the psychosis, force the person back 
into an aggressive personality, capable of destruction. Each individual 
carries an armament of between 200 and 800 particles of the Kappa 
factor after we give an injection. It took 1600 particles to break your 
suicidal hysteria." 


Pat squeezed his hand. Greg looked up. He grinned with a kind of glad 
embarrassment. 


"| don't know yet whether to thank you or not. Frankly though, | do 
feel better." 


He thought of the Cowls. Test-tubes, glass cages, and dreams that led 
finally to the final anesthesia, death. He shuddered, and tried to push 

the memory out of his mind. It seemed unhealthy now. Unclean and--yes, 
it did seem insane. 


He raised his eyes to the ceiling. He saw the self-inverting three 
dimensional mechanism that had given him that starkly real adventure 
in which he had been able to kill, for Pat. A dream sequence, partly 
hypnotic, partly created by cathode image activating the multi-phase 
AC. A high harmonic of multi-phase AC field hanging over him, and a 
focusing radiator. Dream. Nightmare. 


He looked at Pat. "I think I'll take reality now," he said softly. He 
felt the pull on his arm, and he got up. She led him through a door and 
into a soft twilight. He held her tightly against him. 


She whispered. "The ship's waiting for us, Greg. The next ship. You're 
already on the passenger list. You see, | Knew you'd come with us. | 
was hoping so desperately, | couldn't think any differently." 

He kissed her. He held her more tightly as though--as though-- 

He felt her warm muscles tense against him. Her eyes widened. 
"Greg! What is it?" 

He shook his head. "I--I got to wondering if this too, might not be 

just a dream. I've been in anesthesia too long maybe. How can | know 
what's real and what isn't real?" 

He felt her warm moist fingers on the back of his neck. He felt her 

lift on her toes, pull his face down. She kissed him. Her voice was 
husky, and her breath was warm on his lips. 

"Do you know now, Greg? Is this a dream?" 

He shook his head. His voice was hoarse. 


"No--no--this isn't a dream." 


She laughed softly. They moved away, down the corridor toward the ship. 
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"HEY MA, WHERE'S WILLIE?" 
By |. M. Bukstein 
"No, sir, we wasn't fooled by them lights 
in the night sky. Illusionations, we call 'em. 


Funny though, Willie disappeared that night!" 
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Just where Willie went, | ain't sure. | wonder sometimes, especially 
around harvest because that is about the time we found Willie was 
missing. | should pine after him a little. He was my son, but somehow | 
never took a hankering toward Willie like | ought to. | got five other 
boys a lot smarter, bigger, and nicer to look at than Willie ever was, 
besides four girls that's as pretty as they come. But when someone 
disappears, like Willie did, even if you don't care particularly much 

you kind of wonder at times just how it came about. 


Willie was near about fourteen or thereabouts. | never could remember 
for sure. He wasn't the oldest and he wasn't the youngest. But then 

with ten kids and ten ages to keep track of a man can't be expected to 
remember. Anyhow he'd be about sixteen now, since it was two years ago 
that it happened. 


It was a bad time for him to be skipping off, too. We were in the 

middle of harvest. We had corn to get in, besides which we had a bit of 
a scare around here with lights flashing in the hills and funny noises 

at night. The fellows who know call that sort of thing by some fancy 
name. "Mass illusionations," | guess they'd say. 


Well, one night we sat down to chow. We'd worked hard all day, so we 
were filling ourselves as full as we could. Ma is a right good cook 
when she bothers, and the girls do all right by themselves. When we 
finished, Joey pops up. | think it was Joey. | can't rightly remember. 
When you got ten kids and ten names to keep track of you're bound to 
have a hard time remembering. 


Anyhow, one of the kids pops up and says, "Look, Pa! Willie's plate is 
all full up with chow and no Willie." 


Ma looks down the row and tallies them up. Sure thing, nine kids and no 
Willie. | kind of wondered why Willie wasn't around. He's usually the 
first to eat and the last to stop. Ma looked worried. 


"Well," | says. "Pass his plate. Don't want any food to go to waste." 
So, the plate is passed down to me. By the time it goes down the line 
of kids there's one porkchop left. | eat the porkchop and forget about 
Willie for a while. 


Next morning, Joey comes up and says Willie wasn't home last night. 


"So," | says. "Willie wasn't home last night. Where's breakfast?" Ma 
looks worried. Like | say Ma always liked Willie. 


"OK, Ma," | pipes up. "We'll ask the neighbors. It'd be easy to spot 
Willie anywhere." That's what | figured. Even though | hate to say it 
about my own son, Willie was plumb peculiar to look at. He had a head 
that looked like it belonged on a man a hundred pounds heavier. It sat 
like a knob on the end of a scrawny, skinny body. A body too scrawny to 
be much use in farming. 


* * * * * 


He sure was dumb too, that Willie. If you put him out to plow a 
straight line, he'd plow a circle. If you wanted him to plow a curve, 
he'd plow a zig-zag line. He wasn't like the other boys. Willie got 
kicked out of school when he was eight. Not that the other boys 
finished school, but he got kicked out real disgraceful-like. Now 
Bennie, he set fire to the teacher's chair; Joey burned down the whole 
school building. But Willie, guldurn Willie, he read all the books he 
could get ahold of till he knew more than the teacher: so of course, 
the teacher had to kick him out to save her face. Take Willie to pull 

a trick like that. Asked her such fool questions that she had to close 
the school for a couple months to take a rest cure. That was Willie for 
you. 


Sometimes | wonder myself why Willie don't mean as much to me as some 
of the other kids do. Maybe it's because | wasn't around when Willie 

was born. Just happened the draft, the war draft that is, called my 

number. That was for the second world war. Well anyhow they didn't want 
me. | guess the government didn't want to support my kids. Don't blame 
them though. 


| go to the city and two weeks later | come back and there is Willie. 
He's just an ordinary baby, no hair and no teeth. 


"Kinda homely," | says to Ma. But she doesn't seem to care, so | figure 
| don't care either. 


Willie grew up and Willie kept getting in the way. Asked all kinds of 
silly questions. Sure, the others always wanted to know why the grass 
is green; but not Willie. Willie asks some silly question about "the 


relative merits of transistor amplifiers as compared to vacuum tubes." 
That ain't all the questions he asked. But you get the idea. Willie 
always acted kind of big for his breeches. 


Ma always seemed to encourage him too. Keeps saying Willie ain't my 
son. | know she's kidding, of course. | reckon she means sort of 

like, in spirit he ain't my son. In that respect, | agree with her. 

Willie sure ain't my son. Some of the kids titter when Ma says that. 
Especially Ellie, or was it Sue? We had another one of those "mess of 
illusionations" about that time. Sue kept talking about funny looking 
men, with funny looking heads, wearing funny looking clothes. She said 
they jumped out of a coffee saucer or something like that. Just a baby, 
you know, with crazy notions. | never do pay any attention to these 
crazy ideas the kids bring up. | once read a book or something, or 
maybe someone told me, kids always see things that aren't there. Just 
humor them and don't say nothing, so | don't say nothing. 


* * * * * 


We had a couple more kids after Willie. Three | think it was. All nice 
strong babies. | remember once Willie asked where they came from. That 
was the only near normal question Willie ever asked. He found out quick 
enough without any help from me. Willie was like that. He found out all 
kinds of goofy things from Lord only knows where. Even kept telling me 
that it didn't matter at all what time of moon | planted the crops. 

Just a punk kid too big for his breeches. Been farming all my life and 

he's telling me. 


To get back to the facts, we asked the folks around here if any of them 
had noticed the whereabouts of Willie. Someone said they'd seen him 

in the cornfield near the Weston farm. At least, what used to be the 
Weston farm. The same night Willie disappeared someone or something 
rooted and burned his whole corn patch. 


On the whole most people were too interested in the lights and noises 
they were seeing and hearing to pay any attention to Willie's getting 

lost. Ma missed Willie at first. He used to keep her company quite a 

bit. He was too scrawny to do outside work, so he used to help Ma in 

the house. But soon even Ma got used to the idea. Now she don't mention 
him no more. 


Don't know why I'm telling you this. Maybe it's because you're new 
around here and | thought you might be interested. 


Hey Ma! How about a fresh pot of coffee? This one's about gone. 


About Willie now, it might be the time of year that makes me think 
about him. It's harvest time you know. The time Willie disappeared. 
Hey Ma, tell those kids to cut the noise out there. Can't hear myself 
think. Now where were we? Come to think of it, the kids are all in bed 
by now. Hard day harvesting. 


Maybe I'd better check on the noise. Want to come along? Watch your 
head as you go out. The stoop is kind of low. | always bang my head if 
| don't stop to think about it. 


Hey you! What you doing in my corn? Guldurn flying saucer or no guldurn 
flying saucer, that guldurn thing is ruining my crop! Hey, there's 

some people or what look like people. Say, they remind me of Willie, 

big heads and scrawny bodies. Well, what do you know? It's Willie! 

Willie, where you been and where'd you get that get up? Tell those 

things you're with to get the saucer thing off my corn. Just wait till 

your Ma sees you. She's been worried sick. Fine thing! Leaving us in 

the middle of harvest. Hey Ma! It's Willie! 


HIDEOUT 
By Fox B. Holden 


When a man has a price on his head he runs 
for his life. And if he's finally cornered he 
may have only one door left open to him--Time! 
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"Cap'n Cutlass! Earth merchantman three points starboard, oblique 
ecliptic eight degrees. Estimate speed 400,000, Marsbound. Your orders, 
sir?" 


Robbin Cutlass was angry. He wouldn't let this one go by. Not even 
with a million credits on his head. But damn it, one ship and one crew 


couldn't fight the whole Tri-Planet Entente Space Patrol alone. But 
that was how it had to be. 


"Track her down!" He switched over to all-stations. "All hands read 

this. Gunners to stations, oblique ecliptic eight, Earth reading three 
starboard, two torpedoes across her bow and stand alert to blow her! 
Boarders don your suits, man lock stations and stand by. Drive-room cut 
in your Raven converters, jet minus 177 ecliptic acute 3-5-2 and hold 
her steady as she blasts. Now wait." 


He checked in his own radar screen as a matter of routine. 


Twenty years ago when his father had given orders from this same 
control room things hadn't been like this. You knew, when the _Vulture_ 
and a section of her fleet closed in to make the kill that nobody had 

the guts to try to stop you. Sure, Jeremy Cutlass had been a tough 

old duck--but even he wouldn't have been able to hold the fifty-ship 
buccaneer fleet together after the Patrol had gotten fully organized. 
Robbin remembered how it had been when he died--the whole fleet had 
hovered in double-echelon to each side of the _Vulture_, the faded 
sun-glow from Pluto glimmering shadow-like from its long, slender 
hulls--right at the very edge of the total darkness of Deep Space 

itself. And then the body of Jeremy Cutlass had been committed to the 
deep of Infinity. 


Those were the days when a man had friends--and now, all that Jeremy 
Cutlass had had, scattered as they'd been from one end of the Universe 
to the other--were either dead or sweating out their last days in the 
penal colonies of Earth or Mars. All except for old Doc Raven--and he'd 
be under lock and key too if the _Vulture_ hadn't been able to carry 

out Jeremy's dying command--to rescue him from the penal colony of 
Mars, regardless of the cost. The cost had been the last eleven ships 

of the fleet. 


It had been worth it, yes. Not just because the conniving old toad was 
probably the best scientist Mars had ever produced, but because-- 


* * * * * 


The intercom squealed frantically even as Cutlass saw what was 
happening in his own screen. 


"Cap'n Cutlass! It's a trap, sir! I'm tracking Patrol ships from all 
points--" 


There were at least 200 of them. 


Even the Raven drive couldn't keep the _Vulture_ from slewing, losing 
some of her precious speed as Cutlass tapped out an unprecedented 
ecliptic-deviation and trajectory-variation pattern on the master 
control console. 


A screen generator whined its overload as the Patrol ships got the 
_Vulture's_ range and pounded her with everything they had. This time, 
they were too many--and too fast. 


"Run!" Cutlass howled to the drive-room. "Godammit, _run_!" 


His eyes were hot and wet with the rage that rasped in his voice. No 
Cutlass that had ever buccaneered Space for four generations had ever 
given that command. But now the notorious _Vulture_, last of her kind 
in the Solar System, finally was forced to take to her jets or be 
torpedoed to cosmic dust like all the rest. 


Two screen generators went to hell and plastered the control room with 
jagged shards of smoking metal. There was a searing pain in Cutlass’ 
shoulder, and blood trickled the length of his arm and along his 

fingers as he flipped the ship's inter-teleco switches. Just a glance 

told him they'd gotten through the screens--the jagged, gaping holes 

in the _Vulture's_ ripped flanks told him he didn't have a gunner or a 
radarman left alive. 


Damn them _damn them_.... 


He choked on the acrid fumes of the burnt-out screen generators as he 
fumbled painfully into a space-suit. Old Doc had bragged to him once 
that a man could travel the system end to end and back in a Raven-built 
suit--with a certain amount of pirates’ luck, of course. Well, the 

Patrol wasn't to have Robbin Cutlass alive-- 


He was less than five thousand miles out when he saw the _Vulture_ die. 
It was a Viking's death--a great mass of blinding white flame which 
seemed to rip Space wide open for a silent, coruscating second--and 
then there was the cold darkness of any grave. 


Pluto glimmered eerily a hundred million miles ahead of him. And 
somewhere, a half-light-year beyond, was Doc's old freighter. Doc, with 
his well hidden laboratory, circling away the last years of his life in 


the quiet solitude of Deep Space--all that was left. 


* * * * * 


Barrel-chested and heavy-browed like his father, Robbin Cutlass stood 
there, his space-suit crumpled in a heap at his feet, and looked 

about him. Doc had explained it to him, but he still was not sure he 
understood. 


This was the freighter--or, more accurately, Doc Raven's great 
laboratory, suspension-built in the long, tapering mid-section of the 
battered, engineless ship which drifted silently in its dark, remote 

path around a pale sun. Only a scant five years ago Doc had been 
brought here following his costly Martian rescue, yet his equipment, 
which had been salvaged from a half-dozen hidden sanctuaries on as many 
different planets and brought here for him to assemble, had in that 
time grown to twice its original bulk. Sometimes Robbin thought of Doc 
as something less of a scientist and more of a wizard. It was often 
said, in the deadly seriousness that marked the spaceman's legends, 
that there is more to the Martian mind than a man of Earth might even 
dream of. 


The long banks of control consoles emitted a blue-green glow of their 
own, silhouetting as they did the rows of relays, grid-circuits and 
reactor-registers. 


Robbin did not know the little Martian scientist's source of power--but 
he knew that through this Colossus of engineering enough must pour to 
change the very courses of the planets in their paths, if Doc should 

will it. 


His eyes turned back for a second time to the metal cylinder, gleaming 
dully in the blue-green light of the consoles, which stood more than 
half the height of the long, narrow lab itself. Except that it was 

twice as high and a little more than twice the diameter it looked 

like nothing more complex than an old-fashioned hot-water heater. 
Yet through it, the bent old man had said, flowed the raw flux of 
space-time, tapped from the fabric of the Universe itself. 


"I'm not the guy for this job, Doc. You want somebody who's a 
scientific explorer or something. Right now, I've got to heist a new 
ship from someplace. | must be as hot as a two-credit rocket." 


* * * * * 


The echoes of his heavy voice were distorted strangely, and came back 
to him in half-sounds and whispers that had a hollowness of words that 
were spoken and had died a thousand years ago. 


"It wouldn't work, Robbin boy. The day of the _Vulture_ and her great 
legion is over," the old Martian said softly. The years in the penal 
colony had taken their toll, but his face still showed the intelligence 
that had once come close to conquering three worlds. "I could get 

you your ship within an hour with this--" he gestured toward the 
dully-glinting cylinder, "just as | plucked you from Space. But--in one 
other ship or with a fleet of one hundred, they'd have you by tomorrow 
or in a year from tomorrow. You've got to hide, Robbin. Believe an old 
man ... if | could devise an armor or a drive or a screen generator 

that would hide you from their tracks and torpedoes for the rest of 
your rebellious life I'd be at work on them this instant. But there is 
only one place left that | can hide you now--only one realm that they 
have not yet conquered. | grow old, Robbin, and they are catching up--" 


"You said you could hide me in--in Time, | guess you said. | don't 
know what you mean, Doc. You could tell me about space-warps and 
time-continua and all that for the next ten years, and--" 


"Space-time is like the very fabric of your tunic, Robbin." The answer 
came with the hint of a new excitement. "A set of slender threads in 
myriad numbers running in two dimensions, and another set running at 
right angles in another two. If they are the fabric of space-time, they 
comprise four simple dimensions--length and width, depth and time. You 
are--how tall? Six feet three inches. And, eleven inches through the 
chest, perhaps. Across the shoulders you measure twenty-three inches. 
And--you are thirty-three years old. Is that so difficult?" 


"That's not a new theory, Doc. That's been in the books for a hell of 
awhile." 


"Of course, Robbin. But--| have learned to _separate the threads_!" 
"Doc, you old madman, talk sense! Not that | don't appreciate what you 
did. | do. They had a track on me before | was half way to Pluto. But 
you had your eye on me as always--" 


"| owed you and your father that, boy. No man soon forgets the colony." 


"| know. And | realize that somehow you were able to use this hot-water 


tank here to pluck me out of Space--warp me from there to here, or 
whatever it is you said you did. Believe me I'm grateful. But this 
space-time stuff | don't understand. All | know is that there's a 
million-credit price on my head, and everywhere | look there's the 
Patrol. Everywhere. In a new ship, | could cruise Deep Space for awhile 
until | cooled off--" 


"When has a Cutlass ever cooled off, Robbin? As long as they have not 
seen you die with their own eyes...." 


* * * * * 


Robbin put a cigarette to his lips, smoked quietly for minutes. The 
little man seated behind the most fantastic master-control panel he had 
ever seen remained silent, waiting, expectant. 


"You really want me to give it a try, don't you, Doc?" 


The old man's eyes glittered, and Robbin knew it was all the answer 
that he'd get. What the hell. If it worked--maybe, back sometime else-- 


"You're really pretty sure of this thing, ain't you, Doc?" 


Wordlessly, the old Martian rose from his bench, pressed a stud on the 
side of a bulky automatic cataloguing file. He returned with several 
objects that Robbin could only identify from his memory of the history 
tapes he'd studied as a boy. 


"| could say you've been capering in museums, Doc, but | guess | know 

better..." He turned the objects around in his hands. A 19th century 

Colt revolver. An ornate dagger from perhaps the scabbard of a Spanish 
nobleman who had lived and died a thousand years ago. A book of names 

and numbers--MANHATTAN TELEPHONE DIRECTORY--1967 was printed on its 
cover. 


"| warped Space to effect your rescue, Robbin. | can warp Time to hide 
you. The Patrol is growing in efficiency and in sheer numbers--there's 
no hiding place for you in Space, lad. None. Not even--here." 


Cutlass knew he was right. If they found him here, it'd be the colony 
again for Doc. He owed him too much, for his father as well as himself, 


to let that happen. And anywhere else, sooner or later-- 


"| guess you win, Doc. But I've still got questions. | step into the 


cylinder--and then where'll | be? What'll | be? Suppose | don't like 
it where | end up? I'm sick of the sight of space police--or any other 
kind of police." 


"I'll place you on Earth, because you're native to it, Robbin, and have 
a knowledge of its history. And--l'll try to pick a time that suits a 
young fellow of your talents! And if you don't like it, you have only 

to use this--" 


Cutlass fingered the small object, was fascinated as it glittered with 

all the blended colors of the sun despite the blue-green shadows that 
fell everywhere about it. It was the shape and size of an old-fashioned 
cigarette-lighter, and made of some hard, smooth metal that doubtless 
was of Doc's own forging. The only break in its smooth surface was a 
round, countersunk button colored like a ruby. 


"No matter where you find yourself in Space or Time," he heard Doc 
saying, "press the button--hold it down hard. And I'll know you're 
either bored or--" the withered old face smiled gently, "in trouble 
that you can't battle your way out of! I'll have you in another 
space-time within seconds." 


"You're a crazy old coot, Doc. You know that." 

"Don't you think it, boy! And there is no need to fear my--my death, in 
the interim. Depending upon the time-phase in which you find yourself, 
anywhere from ten to a hundred years in your continuum will mean 
perhaps a minute to an hour in mine. But--as to what you'd be--well...." 
"Go ahead! Tell me," Cutlass laughed. "As long as I'll be alive!" 

"It is actually impossible for me to answer you. | don't think | can 
change the blood in a man's veins. And the blood of pirates has coursed 
in yours through generations!" 

Cutlass laughed loudly, and it was a defiant, careless laugh that told 
the Universe and its entire white picket-fence society to go to blazing 
Hell. 


"OK, Doc! You win! You hide me good!" 


Cutlass belted the small signalling device around his body and stepped 


inside the cylinder. The dull black sheen of his tunic lent a peculiar 
matter-of-factness to the underacted drama, yet Cutlass knew it was as 
Doc said--hide out, or die. 


"Good hunting, Robbin Cutlass!" 


* * * * * 


_A half-light-year beyond Pluto, floating at the edge of Deep Space 
in a creaking freighter hull that was disguised with the shades of 
night itself, a withered Martian scientist touched a series of relays 
with his short, reddish fingers. There was a gentle humming, the faint 
odor of ozone, and that was all. Robbin Cutlass, last of the Space 
buccaneers, had vanished completely. _ 


* * * * * 


A hot wind rushed across his face and there was the taste of salt on 

his lips. His head hurt as though he had been struck; how they had come 
upon the French merchant was puzzlingly hazy in his mind, but there was 
no doubt in it as to what course of action to take. 


"Two shots from your long-gun across her bow, Mr. Treach!" 


Cutlass glanced briefly upward as his colors were raised quickly to 
the tip of the spanker-gaff; then he watched with satisfaction as the 
captain of the merchantman laid his mainyard aback and hove to. 


In a moment he could lower a boat, and this time there'd better be 
something more aboard to his liking than a cargo of salt! If it were 
coffee that he could sell at Rio Medias, he would not sink her, and if 
it were gold, he'd spare her captain's life. 


Cutlass had parted his lips to shout an order to lower a boat when he 
stopped his voice in his throat. He could not remember ever having 

given chase after sail but what the fleeing prize, upon sighting his 

black flag, would simply heave-to and surrender. But a hint of screened 
movement at the edge of the merchantman's middle deck had caught the 
corner of his eye-- 


"The Frenchman feigns surrender when his intention is to scuttle us!" 
Cutlass howled. "Mister Treach! Prepare a fitting answer to such an 
ill-planned deceit!" 


"Aye sir!" 


Cutlass watched his men as they scrambled to obey the first mate's 
order and brought their cannon to bear for a broadside. Some with 
laughs on their lips, all with sweat glistening from their scarred 

bodies, the gunners of the _Black Talon_ grasped the lanyards of their 
already-shotted guns even as the Frenchman opened fire. 


"Sink the lily-livered swine!" Cutlass bellowed, and drew his sword 

to flash it down in a glittering arc as the signal to fire. Half his 

starboard battery flamed in response to the merchantman's unsuccessful 
stratagem, then the other half as the first was reshotted. A ball 

from the Frenchman's battery tore away the brig's fore top gallantsail 

but Cutlass was warming to the fray and flashed the sword again in the 
burning rays of the hot West Indies sun. 


"The Frenchman shall strike his colors, Mr. Treach, and I'll shoot the 
man who fights as anything less than a devil!" he roared, a great laugh 
forming in his throat as the merchantman's volleys became increasingly 
ragged and her planking began to fly in splinters from beneath the very 
feet of her crew. 


For the Frenchman's cargo, whatever it was, Cutlass knew he cared but 
little. The _Talon's_ hold must be full to overflowing with jewels 

pillaged from the galleys of the Great Mogul--hard specie from the 

hulls of the East Indiamen--no, the plunder was for the satisfaction of 
the crew. But this--this, pure taste of revenge was for Robbin Cutlass! 


* * * * * 


Something stirred peculiarly in his mind--something that for the moment 
caught his breath from his lungs and left him shivering, then sent 

the blood racing hot through his body. There was an anger there--a 
long-smouldering anger for which he could not accurately account, but 
which was undeniable. His sword flashed again in the blaze of the sun. 


And once more he shivered. 
"Cap'n Cutlass sir! It's a trap!" 


His palm was suddenly cold and slippery on the corded hilt of the 
glittering blade in his hand. 


"Sail ho! Sail to stern sir!" the lookout was bellowing. "Three o' the 


King's men-o'-war!" 


Cutlass watched them as they bore down, shouted orders to the helmsman 
to bring the brig about. The cries of the drowning merchantman's crew 
were totally wasted on him as he prepared to meet the new menace. 
Ordinarily, so far as his hazy memory would account for him, there had 
never been much to fear from the Jamaica fleet. Now it seemed they had 
been especially enjoined in the Frenchman's aid for the sole purpose of 
taking his head for the 500-pound reward on it. Or perhaps the British 

King had added a couple of hundred--because for less, who was there who 
would dare bring the attack to Robbin Cutlass? 


The men-of-war, under a smart press of canvas and now within cannon 
range, were already lowering boats. 


"Mister Treach bring your muskets to bear!" 
"Aye, sir and the guns are reshotted!" 


"Keep your fire until | give the order to loose it, Mr. Treach! And 
strike the black flag--you shall hoist American colors in its place. We 
mistook the Frenchman for a Spaniard, d'ye hear?" 


* * * * * 


Cutlass knew as he gave the order that the strategy was far too thin, 

but it would give heart to the crew until the English swarmed over the 

side. Had he kept his witless anger and secured the merchantman and her 
guns rattier than sunk her.... But it was too late to correct the error 
now--and if this were a premeditated trap, then the English were tardy, 

and had permitted their decoy to pay too high a price. 


There was the crack of musketry as the crew of the _Talon_ fought to 
turn the boats' advance, but it was answered with vicious accuracy from 
the decks of the men-of-war themselves. Then one of the King's ships 
tacked about, bringing her cannon to bear while her sister ships bore 
down on the brig. 


The _Talon's_ broadside was simultaneous with that of the gun-boat, 
but it was a matter of 40 guns to twelve. And even as the main top 
gallantmast was sheared and came tumbling crazily through the brig's 
already sagging top-rigging, the British war vessels had come alongside 
to both starboard and port. 


"All hands repel boarders!" Cutlass thundered, and armed his left hand 
with one of the pistols from the brace suspended bandolier-like from 
his neck. 


They were too many. Because of the nearness of her sisters, the 
cannonading ship had ceased firing and had brought about to join the 
boarding fight; and there could be no running. He, Cutlass, had never 
given the order to-- 


He shook his head. This had happened before. Somehow it had happened 
before and yet of course that was impossible. It was his rage at the 
English and their price upon him that was addling his thoughts. 


And with half her rigging torn asunder, the _Talon_, a sorry sight now, 
could not run her own length. 


In seconds the _Talon's_ decks were slippery with blood from poop to 
forecastle; Cutlass drew and fired his pistols with his left hand as he 
crossed swords with his right--three of his attackers went down howling 
in agony, and the swordsman he had killed outright with a ball in the 
face had been replaced by two more. 


"We've come for your head, Robbin Cutlass!" 


"Then you'll parry this to get it!" Cutlass gritted savagely. The 
Englishman was a split-second late, and the corsair's sword split his 
throat from chin to collar-bone. 


But they were too many. _Was it to be ever so? __ 


Desperately, blood coursing from a reopened old wound in his left 
shoulder which for some reason had never healed completely. Cutlass 
groped for the last of his pistols. His clawing fingers slipped on 
something hard at his waist. He must--must-- 


_Press it! 


* * * * * 


_Far away, in another Space and in another Time, an old man's eyes 
glittered. There was the signal, but the chances were that young Robbin 
Cutlass hadn't given it from sheer boredom! Swiftly, his short, thick 
fingers flicked the breadth of a time-warp quadrant, altered the mass 
and continuum ratios as great banks of machinery seemed to float in 


their own blue-green glow and throbbed with the mighty power of the Sun 
itself._ 


_ But it was true, there were some things even science could not 
change...._ 


* * * * * 


His head hurt. 


The Kid and Gonzales rode at a walk beside him, and the Kid was 
complaining about the heat again. Gonzales told him to shut up unless 
he could think of a better way to make a living. 


Cutlass gestured with a nod of his head. 
"Up there," he said. 


The trio reined off the bend of the road and almost at a leisurely pace 
wended their way up the gentle rise of a hill a scant 50 yards distant. 


"They ain't many trees," the Kid grumbled. 
"Ain't gotta be," Cutlass said. "| steer you wrong yet?" 
"Reckon not." 


"Then button up and listen." Idly, he stretched out his right arm, 
half-leaned from his saddle, and plucked the square of weather-beaten 
paper from the trunk of a scrubby cottonwood. "Long as y'do what | 
say, you'll keep seein’ these. Soon's you stop, they won't have to be 
printin' no more." 


"They raise the price a leetle," Gonzales said. "But they still don't 
draw our peectures worth a damn!" 


The rust-stained leaflet said that dead or alive, the person of one R. 
Cutlass, gambler, desperado, and stage robber, would bring the capturer 
the sum of $5,000 reward in gold. An additional $1,000 would be paid 
the capturer for either of his henchmen alive, $500 dead. 


"How soon's it due?" the Kid asked. He brushed sweat from his forehead 
and from the inside band of his Stetson, and loosened each of his new 
Colts in their holsters. 


Cutlass didn't answer, but he pulled a gold watch from his pocket and 
studied it fora moment. He wondered what name the initials engraved 
inside its case stood for, gave the stem a twist and replaced it. 


"That's the best wan you ever get, eh boss?" 


"OK, Chico. You get started. And keep those guns where they belong 
until the Kid an' me draw ours, savvy? Last time you got that greasy 
trigger finger of yours in an itch an' we had t'go killin’ t'get the 

stuff. Law in these parts ain't about to forget the racket of six-guns 
when they hear it, and | ain't of a mood for runnin’ to hide again." 


* * * * * 


Cutlass crumpled the reward poster and threw it from him. It was 
getting so in the whole state of Texas you couldn't draw a breath 

but what the law heard you and came tossing lead. Some said a kid 
named Bonny got a kick out of seeing his pictures strewn all over the 
landscape. Maybe. But it made Cutlass boil inside. 


Gonzales was on his way back to the long bend in the road. Cutlass 
watched him detachedly as he turned his bronc loose, then sprawled full 
length and face down in the road so the Wells Fargo drivers couldn't 
miss him. The big splotch of red paint on the back of his shirt was 
visible even from where Cutlass and the Kid waited. 


The Kid shifted uneasily in his saddle. 
"Relax," Cutlass said. "Five minutes maybe. That ain't long to sweat." 


Five minutes for a Dallas to Fort Worth payroll shipment that was 
supposed to be worth a hundred thousand. Travelling just like any 
other stage, if you could believe Toady. So as not to draw attention: 
Just two drivers, a couple of rifles, and maybe two or three regular 
passengers. 


Hell. Gonzales and the Kid could have the hundred thousand. He had his 
pile. Robbin Cutlass couldn't remember where the rest of it had come 
from exactly--the watch with the initials that weren't his had puzzled 

him some. But he knew more by instinct than by memory how he'd got it, 
and that he had plenty more junk like it stashed in a bank safe-deposit 
box in--yeah, Abilene, what the hell was the matter with him. 


Sure, he had his pile. But it makes a man sore as hell when all the tin 
badges in Texas gang together just to hunt him down like a coyote and 
then hold up his hide for every gawk to hoot at. Who the hell did they 
think they were to give Robbin Cutlass any back-talk? When the Wells 
Fargo rig slowed up to have a look at Chico, noise or no noise, by 
God.... 


The Kid heard it when he did, took his hands from his moist gun butts 
in a play at nonchalance and adjusted the black kerchief over his thin 
nose. 


Cutlass didn't say anything until the stage had come tearing hell for 
leather around the long bend, started spurting little plumes of dust 
from under its iron-rimmed wheels as it ground to a halt. One of the 
drivers started getting down. 


"OK," Cutlass said. 


* * * * * 


Only it wasn't OK. Even before they'd covered half the fifty yards, 

Cutlass saw the driver who had gotten down to go over for a look at 

Chico pull out his Colt and deliberately gunwhip the possum-playing 
Mexican across the head. Then he flopped flat on his belly and the 

doors of the stage slammed open even as the other driver was dropping 
from his perch, Winchester coming up as his boots slammed dust from the 
road. 


Two full squads of U.S. cavalry were firing even before the Kid had 
been able to get his guns out. He went down with five holes in him 
before he could cry out. Cutlass was already out of his saddle and 
choking on sand. Before his first Colt was empty three soldiers and one 
of the drivers were dead. 


But they were too damn many-- 


Cutlass cursed through the dust in his teeth and lunged for the 
Winchester still holstered on his pony's flank. The animal screamed as 
a slug tore through one of its legs but Cutlass had half emptied the 
Winchester's clip before the big corporal had got a slug through the 
pony's head and put it out of its misery. 


There were two quick pains in his right arm, so he had to aim and fire 
the rifle with his left, pump the best he could with his right. There 


wasn't any getting away. 


"Yer all through, Cutlass! Stand up and toss yer guns down or we'll 
save the state the cost of a trial!" 


"Start savin', blue-coat!" 


Cutlass groped at his belt to claw another handful of cartridges from 
it. His bleeding fingers felt a hard, square object. Something stirred 
somewhere deep inside his boiling brain. He was supposed to--_press it_! 


* * * * * 


_Far away, in another Space and in another Time, a smile spread slowly 
across an old man's wrinkled face. No, you couldn't change the blood in 
a man's veins! But perhaps--_ 


_Swiftly, his short thumby fingers played over a row of relays...._ 


* * * * * 


Cutlass swallowed the aspirin, picked up his brief-case and met his man 
in the spacious lobby. 


"Sorry to've kept you waiting, Prescott! Hope you didn't have a late 
deadline to make?" 


"No, sir, that's quite all right. Believe me, I'm pleased to have an 
opportunity for an interview with you at any time of day or night! 
You've made the best copy coming out of this town in many a column, 
sir!" 


"Well, thank you, Mr. Prescott. | believe in speaking freely to the 
press--" 


"I've a cab waiting right outside, sir." 
"Suppose we take my car? A little more privacy, | think--" 


Prescott followed the immaculately attired Cutlass through the 
Statler's front doors to the sleek black limousine waiting at the curb. 

Its engine was idled to an inaudible purr, and the tonneau door was 
opened by a uniformed chauffeur as they approached. Cutlass nodded 
politely to a couple of alert Secret Service men. The Law. Friends now, 


of course. 


Within soundless seconds the luxurious vehicle had pulled into 
Washington traffic, and it was Cutlass who opened the conversation. 


"| thought perhaps you could better obtain what you'd like in somewhat 
more pleasant surroundings, Mr. Prescott. I've a little place just 
outside the city--prefer it, | assure you, to the Embassy room!" They 
both laughed, Prescott a little self-consciously, wondering just what 
kind of a write-up Cutlass was expecting. As if he didn't know.... 


"Well sir, if | could get a little background to what happened on the 
floor this morning, before | attempt to go into too much detail... 
Your new tax bill--l understand there was rather, well--some rather 
spirited opposition this morning--" 


Cutlass laughed easily. "To be expected, Mr. Prescott. They thought my 
last one was too much to take, but it went through! As this one shall. 
| can assure you of that." 


"| see." Prescott made a brief notation. "What reaction do you expect 
from the corporations? If, that is, the President--" 


"Oh, they've a powerful lobby of course. But, my boy--and of course 
this is off the record--it's simply a matter of putting the pressu--er, 
persuasion in the right places. The corporations will--I think they'll 
come around all right." 


Prescott added to his notes. 


"Is this new tax bill, Senator, to be your last for this session, or do 
you contemplate--" 


Cutlass’ chuckle was as velvety as the silent roll of the limousine's 
white-walled tires. 


"My dear young man," he murmured, "I can't answer that question for the 
record. It depends to such a large extent on the many--rather personal 
considerations involved. But of course for a political reporter that 

should hardly be news." 


Mentally, Prescott ground his teeth. "_No, it's never been news, 
Senator_," he raged silently. "_ You--you goddamned old pirate!_" 


In another Space, in another Time, an old man waited for a third signal. 


But it never came. 


HOMESICK, 
by Lyn Venable 


Transcriber's Note: 
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_What thrill is there in going out among the 
stars if coming back means bitter loneliness? _ 


Frankston pushed listlessly at a red checker with his right forefinger. 

He knew the move would cost him a man, but he lacked enough interest in 
the game to plot out a safe move. His opponent, James, jumped the red 
disk with a black king and removed it from the board. Gregory, across 

the room, flicked rapidly through the pages of a magazine, too rapidly 

to be reading anything, or even looking at the pictures. Ross lay 

quietly on his bunk, staring out of the viewport. 


The four were strangely alike in appearance, nearly the same age, the 
age where gray hairs finally outnumber black, or baldness takes over. 

The age when the expanding waistline has begun to sag tiredly, when 
robust middle age begins the slow accelerating decline toward senility. 


A strange group to find aboard a spaceship, but then _The Columbus_ was 
a very strange ship. Bolted to its outer hull, just under the viewports, 

were wooden boxes full of red geraniums, and ivy wound tenuous green 
fronds over the gleaming hull that had withstood the bombardment of 
pinpoint meteors and turned away the deadly power of naked cosmic rays. 


Frankston glanced at his wristchrono. It was one minute to six. 


"In about a minute," he thought, "Ross will say something about going 


out to water his geraniums." The wristchrono ticked fifty-nine times. 


"| think I'll go out and water my geraniums," said Ross. 


* * * * * 


No one glanced up. Then Gregory threw his magazine on the floor. Ross 
got up and walked, limping slightly, to a wall locker. He pulled out the 
heavy, ungainly spacesuit and the big metal bulb of a headpiece. He 
carried them to his bunk and laid them carefully down. 


"Will somebody please help me on with my suit?" he asked. 


For one more long moment, no one moved. Then James got up and began to 
help Ross fit his legs into the suit. Ross had arthritis, not badly, but 
enough so that he needed a little help climbing into a spacesuit. 


James pulled the heavy folds of the suit up around Ross's body and held 
it while Ross extended his arms into the sleeve sections. His hands, in 
the heavy gauntlets, were too unwieldy to do the front fastenings, and 
he stood silently while James did it for him. 


Ross lifted the helmet, staring at it as a cripple might regard a 
wheelchair which he loathed but was wholly dependent upon. Then he 
fitted the helmet over his head and James fastened it down and lifted 
the oxygen tank to his back. 


"Ready?" asked James. 


The bulbous headpiece inclined in a nod. James walked to a panel and 
threw a switch marked INNER LOCK. A round aperture slid silently open. 
Ross stepped through it and the door shut behind him as James threw the 
switch back to its original position. Opposite the switch marked OUTER 
LOCK a signal glowed redly and James threw another switch. A moment 
later the signal flickered out. 


Frankston, with a violent gesture, swept the checker board clean. Red 
and black men clattered to the floor, rolling and spinning. Nobody 


picked them up. 


"What does he do it for?" demanded Frankston in a tight voice. "What 
does he get out of those stinking geraniums he can't touch or smell?" 


"Shut up," said Gregory. 


James looked up sharply. Curtness was unusual for Gregory, a bad sign. 
Frankston was the one he'd been watching, the one who'd shown signs of 
cracking, but after so long, even a psycho-expert's opinion might be 
haywire. Who was a yardstick? Who was normal? 


"Geraniums don't smell much anyway," added Gregory in a more 
conciliatory tone. 


"Yeah," agreed Frankston, "I'd forgotten that. But why does he torture 
himself like this, and us, too?" 


"Because that's what he wanted to do," answered James. 


"Sure," agreed Gregory, "the whole trip--the last twenty years of it, 
anyhow--all he could talk about was how, when he got back to Earth, he 
was going to buy a little place in the country and raise flowers." 


"Well, we're back," muttered Frankston, with a terrible bitterness. 
"He's raising flowers, but not in any little place in the country." 


* * * * * 


Gregory continued almost dreamily, "Remember the last night out? We were 
all gathered around the viewscreen. And there was Earth, getting bigger 
and greener and closer all the time. Remember what it felt like to be 

going back, after thirty years?" 


"Thirty years cooped up in this ship," grumbled Frankston. "All our 
twenties and thirties and forties ..." 


"But we were coming home." There was a rapt expression on Gregory's 
lined and weathered face. "We were looking forward to the twenty or 
maybe thirty good years we had left, talking about what we'd do, where 
we'd live, wondering what had changed on Earth. At least we had that 
last night out. All the data was stashed away in the microfiles, all the 
data about planets with air we couldn't breathe and food we couldn't 
eat. We were going home, home to big, friendly, green Earth." 


Frankston's face suddenly crumpled as though he were about to weep and 
he cradled his head against his arms. "God, do we have to go over it all 


again? Not again tonight!" 


"Leave him alone," ordered James with an inflection of command in his 


voice. "Go to the other section of the ship if you don't want to listen. 
He has to keep going over it, just like Ross has to keep watering his 
geraniums." 


Frankston remained motionless and Gregory looked gratefully at James. 
James was the steady one. It was easier for him because he understood. 


Gregory's face became more and more animated as he lost himself, living 
again his recollections: "The day we blasted in. The crowds. Thousands 
of people, all there to see us come in. We were proud. Of course, we 
thought we were the first to land, just like we'd been the first to go 

out. Those cheers, coming from thousands of people at once. For us. 
Ross-- Lt. Ross--was the first one out of the lock. We'd decided on 

that; he'd been in command for almost ten years, ever since Commander 
Stevens died. You remember Stevens, don't you? He took over when we lost 
Captain Willers. Well, anyway, Ross out first, and then you, James, and 
you, Frankston, and then Trippitt, and me last, because you were all 
specialists and | was just a crewman. _The_ crewman, | should say, the 
only one left. 


"Ross hesitated and almost stumbled when he stepped out, and tears began 
pouring from his eyes, but | thought--well, you know, coming home after 
thirty years and all that. But when | stepped out of the lock, my eyes 

stung like fire and a thousand needles seemed to jab at my skin. 


"And then the President himself stepped forward with the flowers. That's 
where the real trouble began, with the flowers. | remember Ross 

stretching out his arms to take the bouquet, like a mother reaching for 

a baby. Then suddenly he dropped them, sneezing and coughing and sobbing 
for breath, and the President reached out to help him, asking him over 

and over what was wrong. 


"It was the same with all of us, and we turned and staggered back to the 
ship, closing the lock behind us. It was bad then. God, I'll never 

forget it! The five of us, moaning in agony, gasping for breath, our 

eyes all swollen shut, and the itching ... that itching." Gregory 
shuddered. 


Even the emotionally disciplined James set his teeth and felt his scalp 
crawl at the memory of that horror. He glanced toward the viewport, as 
though to cleanse his mind of the memory. He could see Ross out there, 
among the geraniums, moving slowly and painfully in his heavy spacesuit. 


Occupational therapy. Ross watered flowers and Gregory talked and 
Frankston was bitter and ... himself? Observation, maybe. 


Gregory's voice began again, "And then they were pounding on the lock, 
begging us to let the doctor in, but we were all rolling and thrashing 

with the itching, burning, sneezing, and finally James got himself under 
control enough to open the locks and let them in. 


"Then came the tests, allergy tests. Remember those? They'd cut a little 

row of scratches in your arm ..." Each man instinctively glanced at his 
forearm, saw neat rows of tiny pink scars, row on row. "Then they'd put 

a little powder in each cut and each kind of powder was an extract of 

some common substance we might be allergic to. The charts they made were 
full of 'P's, P for positive, long columns of big, red 'P's. All pollen, 

dust, wool, nylon, cotton, fish, meat, fruit, vegetables, grain, milk, 

whisky, cigarettes, dogs, cats--everything! And wasn't it funny about us 

being allergic to women's face powder? Ha! We were allergic to women 

from their nylon hose to their face powder. 


"Thirty years of breathing purified, sterilized, filtered air, thirty 

years of drinking distilled water and swallowing synthetic food tablets 
had changed us. The only things we weren't allergic to were the metal 
and plastic and synthetics of our ship, this _ ship. We're allergic to 
Earth. That's funny, isn't it?" 


Gregory began to rock back and forth, laughing the thin high laugh of 
hysteria. James silently walked to a water hydrant and filled a plastic 
cup. He brought Gregory a small white pill. 


"You wouldn't take this with the rest of us at supper. You'd better take 
it now. You need it." 


Gregory nodded bleakly, sobering at once, and swallowed the pellet. He 
made a face after the water. 


"Distilled," he spat. "Distilled ... no flavor ... no life ... like 
us ... distilled." 


"If only we could have blasted off again." Frankston's voice came 
muffled through his hands. "It wouldn't have made any difference where. 
Anywhere or nowhere. No, our fine ship is obsolete and we're old, much 
too old. They have the spacedrive now. Men don't make thirty-year 
junkets into space and come back allergic to Earth. They go out, and in 
a month or two they're back, with their hair still black and their eyes 


still bright and their uniforms still fit. A month or two is all. Those 

crowds that cheered us, they were proud of us and sorry for us, because 
we'd been out thirty years and they never expected us back at all. But 

it was inconvenient for Spaceport.” Bitter sarcasm tinged his voice. 
"They actually had to postpone the regular monthly Trans-Galactic run 
to let us in with this big, clumsy hulk." 


"Why didn't we ever see any of the new ships either going out or coming 
back?" asked Gregory. 


* * * * * 


Frankston shook his head. "You don't see a ship when it's in spacedrive. 
It's out of normal space-time dimensions. We had a smattering of the 
theory at cadet school ... anyway, if one did flash into normal 
space-time--say, for instance, coming in for a landing--the probability 

of us being at the same place at the same time was almost nil. "Two 
ships passing in the night' as the old saying goes." 


Gregory nodded, "I guess Trippitt was the lucky one." 
"You didn't see Trippitt die," replied James. 


"What was it?" asked Frankston. "What killed Trippitt? So quickly, too. 
He was only outside a few minutes like the rest of us, and eight hours 
later he was dead." 


"We couldn't be sure," answered James. "Some virus. There are countless 
varieties. People live in a contaminated atmosphere all their lives, 

build up a resistance to them. Sometimes a particularly virulent strain 

will produce an epidemic, but most people, if they're affected, will 

have a mild case of whatever it is and recover. But after thirty years 

in space, thirty years of breathing perfectly pure, uncontaminated air, 
Trippitt had no antibodies in his bloodstream. The virus hit and he 

died." 


"But why didn't the rest of us get it?" asked Gregory. 
"We were lucky. Viruses are like that." 


"Those people talked about building a home for us," muttered Frankston. 
"Why didn't they?" 


"It wouldn't have been any different," answered James gently. "It would 


have been the same, almost an exact duplicate of the ship, everything 
but the rockets. Same metal and plastic and filtered air and synthetic 
food. It couldn't have had wool rugs or down pillows or smiling wives or 
fresh air or eggs for breakfast. It would have been just like this. So, 
since the ship was obsolete, they gave it to us, and a plot of ground to 
anchor it to, and we're home. They did the best they could for us, the 
very best they could." 


"But | feel stifled, shut in!" 


"The ship is large, Frankston. We all crowd into this section because, 
without each other, we'd go mad." James kicked the edge of the magazine 
on the floor. "Thank God we're not allergic to decontaminated paper. 
There's still reading." 


"We're getting old," said Gregory. "Some day one of us will be here 
alone." 


"God help him then," answered James, with more emotion than was usual 
for him. 


During the latter part of the conversation, the little red signal had 

been flashing persistently. Finally James saw it. Ross was in the outer 
lock. James threw the decontaminator switch and the signal winked out. 
Every trace of dust and pollen would have to be removed from Ross's suit 
before he could come inside the ship. 


"Just like on an alien planet," commented Gregory. 


"Isn't that what this is to us--an alien planet?" asked Frankston, and 
neither of the other men dared answer his bitter question. 


A few minutes later, Ross was back in the cabin, and James helped him 
out of his spacesuit. 


"How are the geraniums, Ross?" asked Gregory. 
"Fine," said Ross enthusiastically. "They're doing just fine." 
He walked over to his bunk and lay down on his side so he could see out 


of the viewport. There would be an hour left before darkness fell, an 
hour to watch the geraniums. They were tall and red, and swayed slightly 


in the evening breeze. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 
By Horace B. Fyfe 


[Transcriber Note: This etext was produced from IF Worlds of Science 
Fiction November 1952. Extensive research did not uncover any evidence 
that the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


[Sidenote: _No matter what the future, one factor must always be 
reckoned with--the ingenuity of the human animal._] 


The two men attacked the thick tree trunk with a weary savagery. In the 
bright sunlight, glistening spatters of sweat flew from them as the old 
axes bit alternately into the wood. 


Blackie stood nearby, on the gravel shoulder of the highway, rubbing his 
short beard as he considered the depth of the white notch. Turning his 
broad, tanned face to glance along the patched and cracked concrete to 
where squat Vito kept watch, he caught the latter's eye and beckoned. 


"Okay, Sid--Mike. We'll take it a while." 
The rhythm of the axe-strokes ceased. Red Mike swept the back of a 
forearm across the semi-shaven stubble that set him as something of a 


dandy. Wordlessly, big Sid ambled up the road to replace Vito. 


"Pretty soon, now," boasted Mike, eyeing the cut with satisfaction. 
"Think it'll bring them?" 


"Sure," replied Blackie, spitting on his hands and lifting one of the 
worn tools. "That's what they're for." 


"Funny," mused Mike, "how some keep going an' others bust. These musta 
been workin’ since | was a little kid--since before the last blitz." 


"Aw, they don't hafta do much. 'Cept in winter when they come out to 
clear snow, all they do is put in a patch now an‘ then." 


Mike stared moodily at the weathered surface of the highway and edged 
back to avoid the reflected heat. 


"It beats me how they know a spot has cracked." 


"| guess there's machines to run the machines," sighed Blackie. "| 
dunno; | was too young. Okay, Vito?" 


The relieving pair fell to. Mike stepped out of range of the flying 

chips to sit at the edge of the soft grass which was attempting another 
invasion of the gravel shoulder. Propelled by the strength of Vito's 
powerful torso, a single chip spun through the air to his feet. He 
picked it up and held it to his nose. It had a good, clean smell. 


When at length the tree crashed down across the road, Blackie led them 
to the ambush he had chosen that morning. It was fifty yards up the road 
toward the ruined city--off to the side where a clump of trees and 

bushes provided shade and concealment. 


"Wish we brought something to eat," Vito said. 


"Didn't know it would take so long to creep up on 'em this morning," 
said Blackie. "The women'll have somethin’ when we get back." 


"They better," said Mike. 
He measured a slender branch with his eye. After a moment, he pulled out 
a hunting knife, worn thin by years of sharpening, and cut off a 


straight section of the branch. He began whittling. 


"You damn' fool!" Sid objected. "You want the busted spot on the tree to 
show?" 


"Aw, _they_ ain't got the brains to notice." 


"The hell they ain't! It stands out like one o' them old street signs. 
D'ya think they can tell, Blackie?" 


"| dunno. Maybe." Blackie rose cautiously to peer over a bed of 
blackberry bushes. "Guess I'll skin up a tree an' see if anything's in 


sight." 


He hitched up his pants, looking for an easy place to climb. His blue 


denims had been stoutly made, but weakened by many rips and patches, and 
he did not want to rip them on a snag. It was becoming difficult to find 
good, unrotted clothing in the old ruins. 


* * * * * 


Choosing a branch slightly over his head, he sprang for it, pulled, 
kicked against the trunk, and flowed up into the foliage with no 
apparent effort. The others waited below. Sid glanced up occasionally, 
Vito idly kicked at one of the clubs made from an old two-by-four. 


The other lay beneath the piled jackets; but enough of the end protruded 

to show that they had been chopped from the same timber, gray-painted on 
one side, stained and gouged on the other where boards had once been 
nailed. A coil of rope lay beside the axes. 


High in the upper branches, Blackie braced himself with negligent 
confidence and stared along the concrete ribbon. 


_From here_, he thought, _ you'd almost think the place was still alive, 
instead of crumbling around our ears._ 


The windows of the distant houses were dark, unglassed holes, but the 
sunlight made the masonry clean and shining. To Blackie, the ragged tops 
of most of the buildings were as natural as the tattered look of the few 
people he knew. Beyond, toward the center of the city, was real evidence 
of his race's bygone might--a vast jumble of shattered stone and fused 
metal. Queer weeds and mosses infected the area, but it would be 
centuries before they could mask the desolation. 


Better covered, were the heaps along the road, seemingly shoved just 
beyond the gravel shoulders--mouldering mounds which legend said were 
once machines to ride in along the pavement. 


Something glinted at the bend of the highway. Blackie peered closer. 


He swarmed down the tree from branch to branch, so lithely that the trio 
below hardly had the warning of the vibrating leaves before he dropped, 
cat-footed, among them. 


"They're comin 


He shrugged quickly into his stained jacket, emulated in silent haste by 
the others. Vito rubbed his hands down the hairy chest left revealed by 


his open jacket and hefted one of the clubs. In his broad paws, it 
seemed light. 


They were quiet, watching Sid peer out through narrowly parted brush of 
the undergrowth. Blackie fidgeted behind him. Finally, he reached out as 
if to pull the other aside, but at that moment Sid released the bushes 
and crouched. 


The others, catching his warning glance, fell prone, peering through 
shrubbery and around tree trunks with savage eyes. 


The distant squawk of a jay became suddenly very clear, as did the 
sighing of a faint breeze through the leaves overhead. Then a new, 
clanking, humming sound intruded. 


A procession of three vehicles rolled along the highway at an unvarying 
pace which took no account of patches or worn spots. They jounced in 
turn across a patch laid over a previous, unsuccessful patch, and halted 
before the felled tree. Two were bulldozers; the third was a light truck 
with compartments for tools. No human figures were visible. 


Amoment later, the working force appeared--a column of eight robots. 
These deployed as they reached the obstacle, and explored like colossal 
ants along its length. 


"What're they after?" asked Mike, whispering although he lay fifty yards 
away. 


"They're lookin' over the job for whatever sends them out," Blackie 
whispered back. "See those little lights stickin' out the tops o' their 
heads? | heard tell, once, that's how they're run." 


Some of the robots took saws from the truck and began to cut through the 
tree trunk. Others produced cables and huge hooks to attach the obstacle 
to the bulldozers. 


"Look at 'em go!" sighed Sid, hunching his stiff shoulders jealously. 
"Took us hours, an' they're half done already." 


They watched as the robots precisely severed the part of the tree that 
blocked the highway, going not one inch beyond the gravel shoulder, and 
helped the bulldozers to tug it aside. On the opposite side of the 
concrete, the shoulder tapered off into a six-foot drop. The log was 
jockeyed around parallel to this ditch and rolled into it, amid a 


thrashing of branches and a spurting of small pebbles. 


"Glad we're on the high side," whispered Mike. "That thing 'ud squash a 
guy's guts right out!" 


"Keep listenin’ to me," Blackie said, "an' you'll keep on bein’ in the 
right place at the right time." 


Mike raised his eyebrows at Vito, who thrust out his lower lip and 
nodded sagely. Sid grinned, but no one contradicted the boast. 


"They're linin' up," Blackie warned tensely. "You guys ready? Where's 
that rope?" 


Someone thrust it into his hands. Still squinting at the scene on the 
highway, he fumbled for the ends and held one out to Mike. The others 
gripped their clubs. 


"Now, remember!" ordered Blackie. "Me an' Mike will trip up the last one 
in line. You two get in there quick an' wallop him over the head--but 
good!" 


"Don't go away while we're doin’ it," said big Sid. "They won't chase 
ya, but they look out fer themselves. | don't wanna get tossed twenty 
feet again!" 


The eyes of the others flicked toward the jagged white scar running down 
behind Sid's right ear and under the collar of his jacket. Then they 
swung back to the road. 


"Good!" breathed Blackie. "The rollin’ stuff's goin’ first." 


The truck and bulldozers set out toward the city, with the column of 
robots marching a fair distance behind. The latter approached the 
ambush--drew abreast--began to pass. 


Blackie raised himself to a crouch with just the tips of his fingers 
steadying him. 


* * * * * 


As the last robot plodded by, he surged out of the brush, joined to Red 
Mike by their grips on the twenty feet of rope. They ran up behind the 
marching machine, trailed by the others. 


In his right hand, Blackie twirled the part of the rope hanging between 
him and Mike. On the second swing, he got it over the head of the robot. 
He saw Mike brace himself. 


The robot staggered. It pivoted clumsily to its left, groping vaguely 

for the hindrance. Mike and Blackie tugged again, and the machine wound 
up facing them in its efforts to maintain balance. Its companions 

marched steadily along the road. 


"Switch ends!" barked Blackie. 


Alert, Mike tossed him the other end of the rope and caught Blackie's. 
They ran past the robot on either side, looping it in. Blackie kept 
going until he was above the ditch. He wound a turn of rope about his 
forearm and plunged down the bank. 


[Illustration: _With skill of long practice, they brought the robot 
down._] 


A shower of gravel spattered after him as Mike jammed his heels into the 
shoulder of the highway to anchor the other end. Then he heard the 
booming sound of the robot's fall. 


Blackie clawed his way up the bank. Vito and Sid were smashing furiously 
at the floundering machine. Mike danced about the melee with bared 
teeth, charging in once as if to leap upon the quarry with both feet. 
Frustrated by the peril of the whirling two-by-fours, he swept up 

handfuls of gravel to hurl. 


Blackie turned to run for one of the axes. Just then, Sid struck home to 
the head of the robot. 


Sparks spat out amid a tinkle of glass. The machine ceased all motion. 
"All right!" panted Blackie. "All _right_! That's enough!" 

They stepped back, snarls fading. A handful of gravel trickled through 
Mike's fingers and pattered loudly on the concrete. Gradually, the men 
began to straighten up, seeing the robot as an inert heap of metal 


rather than as a weird beast in its death throes. 


"We better load up an' get," said Blackie. "We wanna be over on the 
trail if they send somethin’ up the road to look for _this_." 


Vito dragged the robot off the highway by the head, and they began the 
task of lashing it to the two-by-fours. 


It was about two hours later when they plodded around a street corner 
among the ruins and stopped before a fairly intact building. By that 
time, they had picked up an escort of dirty, half-clad children who ran 
ahead to spread the news. 


Two other men and a handful of women gathered around with eager 
exclamations. The hunters dropped their catch. 


"Better get to work on him," said Blackie, glancing at the sky. "Be dark 
soon.” 


The men who had remained as guards ran inside the entrance of polished 
granite and brought out tools: hammers, crowbars, hatchets. Behind them 
hurried women with basins and large cans. The original four, weary from 
the weight of the robot despite frequent pauses on the trail, stepped 

back. 


"Where first, Blackie?" asked one of the men, waiting for the women to 
untangle the rope and timbers. 


"Try all the joints. After that, we'll crack him open down the middle 
for the main supply tank." 


He watched the metal give way under the blows. As the robot was 
dismembered, the fluid that had lubricated the complex mechanism flowed 
from its wounds and was poured by the women into a five-gallon can. 


"Bring a cupful, Judy," Blackie told his woman, a wiry blond girl. "I 
wanna see if it's as good as the last." 


He lit a stick at the fire as they crossed the littered, once-ornate 

lobby, and she followed him down a dim hall. He pulled aside the skins 
that covered their doorway, then stumbled his way to the table. The 
window was still uncovered against the night chill, but it looked out on 
a courtyard shadowed by towering walls. To eyes adjusted to the sunny 
street, the room was dark. 


Judy poured the oil into the makeshift lamp, waited for the rag wick to 
soak, and held it out to Blackie. He lit the wick from his stick. 


"It burns real good, Blackie," the girl said, wrinkling her nose against 
the first oily smoke. "Gee, you're smart to catch one the first day 
out." 


"Tell them other dames to watch how they use it!" he warned. "This 
oughta last a month or more when we get him all emptied." 


He blew out the dying flame on the stick and dropped the charred wood 
thoughtfully to the floor. 


"Naw, | ain't so smart," he admitted, "or I'd figure a way to make one 
of them work the garden for us. Maybe someday--but _ this_ kind won't do 
nothin’ but fix that goddam road, an' what good's that to anybody?" 


His woman moved the burning lamp carefully to the center of the table. 


"Anyway, it's gonna be better'n last winter,” she said. "We'll have 
lights now." 


PATROL 
By Richard H. Nelson 


MacMartree knew that Man was omnipotent--Master 
of the Universe. But could he expect his 
patrol to fight and conquer an invisible enemy? 
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They made their camp high on the breast of the gently swelling hill. As 

the small planet turned toward the sunset, MacMartree stood a moment on 
the hillside, watching. Far out on the grass-covered plain their ship 

stood gleaming, a slender candle, touched by the flame of the sinking 

sun. Then, quickly, the far horizon caught the sun and pulled it under, 

and the gloom of night rushed in to drown the pale twilight. 


"Night comes so fast here," Abner said, at MacMartree's side. 


"Yes," MacMartree agreed, turning to him. "And day comes even faster. 
Time for sleep now, with morning only four hours away." 


"| can't get used to it," Abner said as they moved back into the camp 
area. "Sleeping and waking in four hour bits!" 


MacMartree laughed at that. "Abner, you're getting old. You can't adapt 
anymore." 


Abner laughed, too, and unrolled his sleep-kit for the night. 


MacMartree walked to the place where Phillips and Cole lay on the 
ground, talking casually and watching the stars. 


"Time to switch on the screen, Phillips," MacMartree reminded the 
younger man. 


Phillips nodded, sat up and reached for the control box that lay on the 
earth beside him. He closed the circuit, and the force-screen bloomed 
around them, glimmering softly like a thin veil of glowing fireflies. 
"Kind of useless, that, don't you think?" Cole asked. 


MacMartree sat down beside them. 


"It's one of the rules, and no patrol ever came to grief by following 
the rules." 


Phillips lay back on the turf. "No patrol ever came to grief at all, 
you mean. I'm bored to death." 


MacMartree smiled tolerantly. "| know. It's a quiet life." 


Abner came over and joined them, completing the party. "What're you 
three up to?" he wanted to know. 


MacMartree yawned. "They're trying to get me to argue with them, as an 
excuse for not sleeping.” 


"Not a bad idea, either," Cole grinned. 


"You youngsters will be the death of me," MacMartree complained. "Don't 


you know an old man needs his sleep?" 


"Come on, Mac," Phillips teased. "Tell us why the patrols are 
necessary." 


* * * * * 


They all laughed then, and MacMartree grinned. "I know how it is with 
you young ones," he said. "You're tired of the dull and safe life back 
home and joined the Service, only to find it just as dull and safe as 
anything else." 


"Tell me," Phillips put in, "can't anything happen to us anymore?" 
"Yes," Cole said. "We can die of old age." 


It didn't take much. The three young men had known it wouldn't take 
much to get MacMartree started ... it seldom did. 


"Youth never fails to amaze me," he said. The younger men recognized it 
as a preamble, and settled themselves comfortably in the warm darkness 
to listen. 


"Look at you now," he went on. "You complain that your life here on 
Patrol is tedious and uninteresting. Nothing ever happens, you say. 

And it means nothing to you that the dangers and misfortunes you talk 

of never threaten you because you have been given the power to prevent 
and cope with anything." 


He sat up now, warming to his subject. "You take no pride in your 
heritage. Man is completely sufficient unto himself, and beyond that. 
There is an old word | have found in my reading...." He paused, trying 
to remember. 


"Omnipotent," he said at last. "Man is omnipotent." 

"All-potent?" Abner asked. "All-powerful?" 

"That's right ... it's an archaic word, but it fits," MacMartree told 

them. "But you don't appreciate your power, because you don''t realize 


what your life would be without it. 


"In my books, I've read of the things our species suffered, before our 
knowledge reached fulfillment. When we were bound to Earth, there were 


wars; men--killed one another." 


The young men shook their heads, wondering at the folly of their kind 
many thousands of years before. 


"And there were other things, too. As we cut ourselves loose from 
Earth, and burrowed into the farthest reaches of the Galaxies, looking 
for new worlds like this one, there were terrible dangers, dreadful 
enemies and elements to cope with. And at first, man was foolish ... 
continually meeting his enemies on their own ground. Until at last, our 
wisdom prevailed. 


"We devised ways and means to detect and destroy anything that 
endangered us, long before the danger could be manifested. Like here, 
on this planet ... but you know about that." 


"Radiation, wasn't that it?" said Cole. 


"Yes," MacMartree said. "The discovery ship took its readings from out 
there somewhere, out where this place was only a dust mote in the glare 
of its sun. They drained off the radiation, scattered it into the void, 

then seeded the place with grass and went away." 


"But that's what | don't understand," Phillips objected. "Why must we 
patrol? When the discoverers found this planet, they destroyed the only 
thing about it that could be harmful to man ... so why must we be here?" 


* * * * * 


MacMartree shrugged. "Caution, boy ... call it caution. We are here 

to see and observe. The discoverers do not accept their readings as 
infallible, though | suspect that they are. We're here on the one 
chance in a hundred million that somewhere on this little world, 
there's a being or an element that might bear enmity toward mankind." 


Abner sighed. "And so we patrol ... for a year." 

"Yes," MacMartree agreed. "For a year. And after the year, another 
patrol, and another year, and so on through a hundred patrols and 
years, until the place is classified safe for colonization." 


"| think my species is cowardly," Cole said, a trifle hotly. 


"Cautious," MacMartree corrected gently. "Only cautious. It's as it 


should be ... they have set up rules of caution, and we've never 
suffered for it." 


"Except from boredom," Phillips cut in, and they all laughed again. 


"Really though," said MacMartree, "you should be proud, not bored. 
Think of it, if the sun that just rolled down the horizon should 

suddenly begin to expand into a super-nova, it's within our ability 

to restore it to its normal status. Should a comet sweep this planet 
tonight and drag a tail of poisonous gases over us as we sleep, our 
force screen would protect us, and our mechanisms and devices would 
make the air sweet and clean for us in minutes. If--oh, but you know. 
Appreciate your power, your ability. Be glad you are what you are!" 


The young men smiled in the darkness, because, of course, they _were_ 
proud, and satisfied, and pleased with their own omnipotence. 


MacMartree slept the sleep of the aged, curled in the clinging, billowy 
warmth of his sleep-kit. It took him a minute to rouse, when Cole came 
and shook him by the shoulder. 

"It's Phillips," Cole was saying. "Come and see him, Mac, come and see." 


"Eh?" MacMartree questioned. "What about Phillips?" 


"There's something--something wrong with him. | don't know ... come and 
see, Mac!" 


Abner lighted the lamp, and MacMartree blinked against the glare that 
flooded the area within the screen. Then, as his eyes grew accustomed 
to the brilliance, he saw what was happening to Phillips. 


"You see?" Cole said, in great agitation. "Something is wrong with him." 


As they watched, the stricken Phillips retched and vomited again. 
MacMartree's nostrils crinkled at the offensive odor of it. 


"Throw a disposal over that," he directed Abner. The younger man went 
to his pack and returned with the disposal unit. One of the disposal 
wafers took care of the mess Phillips had made. 


"What's wrong with him?" Abner asked, completely bewildered. 


MacMartree searched his memory for the word. "Sick," he said at last. 


"Phillips is sick." 
"Sick?" Cole echoed. 
"What's that?" Abner wanted to know. 


"| don't know, exactly. I've only read about it, in my books. A long 
time ago, men got sick, like this." 


"But why?" Abner and Cole said it together. 


"| don't know." He bent down over Phillips. "Are you going to do that 
anymore?" he asked. 


Phillips looked up at him dully. "I ... | don't think so," he said, 
weakly and breathlessly. 


"Lie back," MacMartree commanded. "Close your eyes. Sleep if you can. 
Maybe we can help you." 


* * * * * 


Phillips nodded, lips bluish and tight, his whole face a ghastly pewter 
hue. He put his head down, eyelids fluttered shut. MacMartree regarded 
him in silence for several minutes. 


"This could be what you've been wanting," he said at last to Cole and 
Abner. 


"Wanting?" 


"Something's happening, isn't it? Something we didn't look for. Maybe 
there's reason for patrols after all, eh?" 


Cole frowned. "You mean...." He didn't finish it. He got up quickly, 
and strode to the scanner. 


"Everything's all right outside," he said, after a moment. "Everything 
outside the screen is just as it was at sundown." 


MacMartree shrugged. "Nothing from out there could do this to Phillips 
anyway. Nothing gets through the screen." 


Cole returned and squatted down with the others. He picked up a handful 


of pebbles and began flicking them, one at a time, at the force-screen, 
watching them bounce back into the area. 


"There's an explanation for this, of course," MacMartree said, with a 
tone of confidence he did not feel. 


The others nodded. After a time, Phillips' breathing grew more regular 
and he slept. As they watched, the rest of them saw the color creep 
back into his face, and sensed that he was better now. But still, it 

was a puzzling thing. Phillips had been ... what was the word’... 

Sick. According to MacMartree's histories, no man had been sick for the 
last thousand years. 


They decided to return to their sleep-kits for the remaining hour of 
darkness, but they never got there. 


Rising from his position beside the sleeping Phillips, Abner's long 
frame lurched suddenly forward. He sprawled at the feet of MacMartree 
and Cole ... and both men heard the dull snap as Abner hit the ground, 
his left arm caught beneath his body. 


MacMartree cursed. "Blast it, Abner, pick up your feet!" Then to Cole: 
"Is the bone-mending stuff here, or in the ship?" 


Cole started to say that he had brought it along, all right, but he was 
interrupted by Abner's scream. 


The sound of it rasped across their nerves. They stared down at 
the writhing Abner, their brains numbed by that horrible, entirely 
unfamiliar sound. 


"What is it?" Cole questioned, finding his voice after a moment. 
MacMartree ignored him, kneeling beside Abner. 


Abner's wind sucked into his lungs, and was expelled in another fearful 
scream. In spite of himself, MacMartree felt a prickling along the back 
of his neck.... 


"Abner," he said intensely, "Abner, listen to me!" 


But the younger man was doubled in a knot of agony, screaming and 
screaming and screaming. 


* * * * * 


MacMartree struck him in the face, with his open palm at first, but 
when that did no good, with doubled fists, hard. Finally Abner's 
screams stopped. Then MacMartree tried again. 


"Listen, Abner ... can you hear me now?" 

Abner's voice came twisting up, thin and quavery. 
"|--hear you ... yes, | hear you...." 

"Your arm, is that what makes you scream? Your arm?" 


"Yes, yes," moaning now ... "yes, my arm ... | want to die ... let me 
die, please Mac, please...." 


"Listen to me," MacMartree commanded fiercely. "Get hold of yourself 
and listen! This thing in your arm, it's a_hurt_. Your brain should 

be blocking it from your consciousness, but somehow it isn't. Do you 
understand me?" 


"Hurt," Abner echoed. Then he began to croon it, as though there was 
something soothing in the sound of it: "Hurt, hurt, hurt in my arm...." 
He made a twisted little hymn of it, singing it over and over again. 


"That's right," MacMartree was saying, "Your brain isn't killing the 
hurt, as it should. You must _think_, Abner, think of your arm, whole 
and well, and with no hurt in it. _Think!_" 


But Abner only repeated that ancient, awful word: "Hurt in my arm ... 
hurt, —hurt_...." 


MacMartree shrugged, and looked up at Cole, who was still standing 
helplessly by. 


"Fetch the serum," MacMartree said. "I'll try setting the bone...." He 
grasped the twisted arm as he spoke, and one, tearing, final scream 
broke out of Abner's throat. Before MacMartree could react, Abner went 
rigid in every limb, then as suddenly relaxed and was siill. 


"He's dead," Cole choked. "Abner is dead!" 


MacMartree felt for the heartbeat, shook his head. 


"Only unconscious. The hurt did that, | suppose." He sat back on his 
haunches, thoroughly baffled. Cole sat, too, and a few yards away, 
where they had left him, Phillips stirred. He rolled over on his side 
and propped himself shakily on one elbow, roused by that last, ringing 
shriek of Abner's. 


"It isn't right," MacMartree said, to neither of them. "The hurt, that 
went with sickness--a thousand years ago." He looked up at them. 


"| read about these things, you see," he told them. "There was hurt, 

and there was sickness. When they knew enough about the human brain, 
scientists simply bred into the part of our minds that makes us aware 

of hurt the power to shut it off, automatically, before we're even 

conscious it exists. And as for sickness...." He looked at Phillips, 

shaking his head. "They got rid of that, too, and now...." 


Neither of the younger men said anything for a time. They waited, 
desperately relying on the older man to help them, to bring them 
through this, whatever it was, into familiar ground again. At length, 
Cole spoke. 


"Mac," he began softly. 
MacMartree looked at him, waiting. 


"Mac, | ... | feel something ... | don't know ... perhaps it's 
sickness ... or hurt ... I've never known those things...." He held 
forth his hands, and they were twitching and trembling. 


MacMartree's teeth ground together. "Another obsolescent word I'll have 
to teach you," he said to them. "It is _fear_." 


He went to work on Abner's broken arm, setting it and injecting the 
serum that would cause the fracture to knit in a matter of minutes. 

And as he worked, he tried to drive the nagging thought from his 

mind ... sickness for Phillips, hurt for Abner, fear for Cole ... 

_what for MacMartree?_ He was the oldest. He was leader of the patrol. 
Perhaps a little of _all_ these horrors? 


To keep his mind occupied, he counted off the required minutes for 
the serum to take effect. Then, when the time had passed, he gave the 


injured arm an experimental twist. 


It flapped loosely at the break, as before, and Abner stirred and 


moaned behind the veil of his unconsciousness. 


The serum had failed. Unheard of!_ 


* * * * * 


Straightening, MacMartree felt his particular affliction engulf him. 
Anger, wild, unreasoning anger at this intangible, invisible enemy that 
tormented them so. Cursing, he scooped up the vial of serum, flung 

it to clatter against the shimmering force-screen. But it did not. 

It passed through the curtain which was suddenly nothing more than 
thinning mist ... and then not even that. 


"Weapons!" MacMartree cried, his voice a hoarse bellow. "Weapons and 
positions! Quickly!" 


Phillips and Cole scrambled to obey. The three conscious men huddled 
back to back around the body of the unconscious one. Their weapons 
were small and unfamiliar in their waiting hands, and not the least 

bit reassuring. They waited for whatever it was that stalked them from 
beyond the ring of their glaring lamplight to come for them, battle 

with them, make itself known. 

"MacMartree," Phillips whispered in the throbbing stillness. 

"Well? Are you sick again?" 

"No, no--l just thought...." 


"Ye Ss? "W 


"The screen, the serum ... failing that way. What if ... the 
_weapons....." 


A piece of eternity passed them by before MacMartree could make his 
lips form the command. 


"Test--your weapons." 
Nothing. 
Tentatively, fearfully, the three squeezed the metal in their icy 


hands. _Nothing._ No rush of power, no leaping death to meet their 
adversary when it came. Their weapons, too, had failed them. 


Behind him, MacMartree heard the racking sobs begin in Cole. He did 
not recognize them as sobs, but he sensed their meaning, and knew, of 
course, what caused them. 


He also heard Phillips scramble to his feet, his wind sucking in and 
out of his throat in short, gasping shudders. He waited for Phillips 

to break and run into the darkness, fleeing in blind panic for the 
distant sanctuary of the ship on the plain below. But the darkness that 
surrounded them stared Phillips down, sent him grovelling back to the 
earth, a whipped and whimpering cur. 


And then, MacMartree was alone. He had never felt so lonely in his life 
before. The three younger men were there, of course, but they, too, 
were lost in voids of aloneness. He envied the unconscious Abner, until 
he felt Abner stir slightly on the ground behind him, and then go tense 
with waking. So they were all to meet it, and be aware when it came. 


But, such _loneliness_! Such a need he felt, for something to hold to, 
to reach for, to depend on. Another of their weapons? He knew better. 


There had to be something, there had to be. But what? Beaten, 
vanquished, he covered his face with his hands, and waited. 


The little planet rolled steadily toward the sunrise, the cold stars 
glided above them. Quietly, the dawn breeze simpered among the grasses. 


Quite slowly, MacMartree raised his head. 

"Abner, Phillips, Cole...." They didn't answer, but he knew they heard 
him, and were listening, within their individual worlds of aching 
loneliness and fear. 


"| ... | Know what our Enemy is," MacMartree said. 


They came a little closer to him then, venturing out of themselves a 
fraction to hear what he said. 


"Our Enemy," MacMartree told them, "is God." 


* * * * * 


After a pause, the inevitable question came. Phillips voiced it for the 
rest. 


"What is--God?" 


MacMartree shook his head. "A myth--a legend--I thought. There were so 
many things in all those ancient books | read ... how was | to know?" 


"This is something you read, too?" 

"Yes, in a very old book. In many of them, actually, but one in 
particular. A book called--" the name eluded him. He let it go. "God 
was a deity. People worshipped Him, thousands of years ago." 


Cole had stopped his crying. 


"The book was written as the Word of God. I--] remember a part of 
it..." 


"Tell us," dully, from Abner. 

"| the Lord thy God am a jealous God." | think that explains it best." 
He sighed. "It's my fault, | suppose. Man is omnipotent, | said. Man is 
all-powerful. Man can do _anything_! Yes, it was enough to rouse the 
anger of a jealous God." 

"Is He going to kill us, then?" 

"| don't know, Phillips. He could have, long before this...." 


"How can we fight Him," Cole whispered. "How?" 


"We can't," the old man said. "God is the only omnipotent One. We are 
not." He got to his feet, came around to face them. 


"One thing we can do." 

"What?" they wanted to know. "What can we do?" 

"We can try to--talk to Him." 

The grassy world sped softly toward its dawning. Beyond the hill that 
rose above them, lean fingers of light came creeping from the lifting 
sun. It seemed to come in answer to those stumbling, clumsy, fervent 


prayers--the first prayers that had touched the lips of men ina 
thousand years. 


Lost in concentration, MacMartree felt the sweet breath of the sun's 
first warmth upon his back. He opened his eyes, found them dimmed 
somehow, and a wetness on his cheeks. 


Wonderingly, they looked at one another, awed by what they read upon 
each other's faces. 


"| forgot," MacMartree said softly. "| forgot that He is also 
merciful..." 


Abner slowly raised his arm. 


"It's healed," he said. 
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One man's fact is fantasy for another--except 
the man whose fantasies become solid facts! 


His arms were very tired, but he lifted the chisel and mallet again. He 
was almost through; only a few more letters and the inscription, cut 
deeply into the tough granite, would be finished. He rounded out the 
last period and straightened up, dropping his tools carelessly to the 
floor of the cave. Proudly he wiped the perspiration from his dirty 
stubbled face and read what he had written. 


| ROSE FROM THE SLIME OF THE PLANET. NAKED AND DEFENSELESS, 
| FASHIONED TOOLS. | BUILT AND DEMOLISHED, CREATED AND DESTROYED. 
| CREATED A THING GREATER THAN MYSELF THAT DESTROYED ME. 


MY NAME IS MAN AND THIS IS MY LAST WORK. 


He smiled. What he had written was good. Not literary enough, perhaps, 
but a fitting tribute to the human race, written by the last man. He 
glanced at the tools at his feet. Having no further use for them, he 
dissolved them, and, hungry from his long work, squatted in the rubble 
of the cave and created a dinner. He stared at the food for a moment, 
wondering what was lacking; then, sheepishly, created a table and 
chair, utensils and plates. He was embarrassed. He had forgotten them 
again. 


Although there was no need to rush, he ate hurriedly, noting the odd 

fact that when he didn't think of anything specific, he always created 
hamburger, mashed potatoes, peas, bread and ice cream. Habit, he 
decided. Finished, he made the remnants of the meal disappear, and with 
them the plates, utensils and table. The chair he retained. Sitting on 

it, he stared thoughtfully at the inscription. _ It's fine_, he thought, 

_but no human other than myself will ever read it._ 


It was fairly certain that he was the last man alive on the Earth. The 

war had been thorough. Thorough as only man, a meticulous animal, could 
make it. There had been no neutrals in this war, no middle-of-the-road 
policy. You were on one side or the other. Bacteria, gas and radiations 

had covered the Earth like a vast cloud. In the first days of that 

war, invincible secret weapon had succeeded secret weapon with almost 
monotonous regularity. And after the last hand had pushed the last 

button, the bombs, automatically guided and impelled, had continued 

to rain down. The unhappy Earth was a huge junkyard, without a living 
thing, plant or animal, from pole to pole. 


He had watched a good part of it. He had waited until he was fairly 
sure the last bomb had been dropped; then he had come down. 


_Very clever of you_, he thought bitterly, looking out the mouth of the 
cave at the lava plain his ship rested on, and at the twisted mountains 
behind it. 


_ You're a traitor--but who cares? _ 


He had been a captain in the Western Hemisphere Defense. Within two 
days of warfare, he had known what the end would be. Filling a cruiser 
with canned air, food and water, he had fled. In the confusion and 
destruction, he knew that he would never be missed; after a few days 
there was no one left to miss him. He had raced the big ship to the 
dark side of the Moon, and waited. It was a twelve-day war--he had 


guessed it would last fourteen--but he had to wait nearly six months 
before the automatic missiles stopped falling. Then he had come down. 


To find himself the only survivor... 


* * * * * 


He had expected others to recognize the futility of it, load ships 

and flock to the dark side of the Moon also. Evidently there had been 
no time, even if there had been the desire. He had thought that there 
would be scattered groups of survivors, but he hadn't found any. The 
war had been too thorough. 


Landing on the Earth should have killed him, for the air itself was 
poisoned. He hadn't cared--and he had lived. He seemed to be immune to 
the various kinds of germs and radiations, or perhaps that was part of 

his new power. He certainly had encountered enough of both, skipping 
around the world in his ship, from the ruins of one city to another, 

across blasted valleys and plains, scorched mountains. He had found no 
life, but he did discover something. 


He could create. He realized the power on his third day on Earth. 
Wistfully, he had wished for a tree in the midst of the melted rock 

and metal; a tree had appeared. The rest of the day he experimented, 
and found that he could create anything that he had ever seen or heard 
about. 


Things he knew best, he could create best. Things he knew just from 
books or conversation--palaces, for example--tended to be lopsided 

and uncertain, although he could make them nearly perfect by laboring 
mentally over the details. Everything he created was three-dimensional. 
Even food tasted like food and seemed to nourish him. He could forget 
all about one of his creations, go to sleep, and it would still be 

there when he awakened. He could also uncreate. A single concentrated 
thought and the thing he had made would vanish. The larger the thing, 
the longer it took to uncreate. 


Things he _hadn't_ made--valleys and mountains--he could uncreate, too, 
but it took longer. It seemed as though matter was easier to handle 

once he had shaped it. He could make birds and small animals, or things 
that looked like birds and small animals. 


He had never tried to make a human being. 


He wasn't a scientist; he had been a space-pilot. He had a vague 
concept of atomic theory and practically no idea of genetics. He 
thought that some change must have taken place in his germ-plasm, or 
in his brain, or perhaps in the Earth. The "why" of it all didn't 

especially bother him. It was a fact and he accepted it. 


He stared at the monument again. Something about it bothered him. 


Of course, he could have created it, but he didn't know if the things 

he made would endure after his death. They seemed stable enough, but 
they might dissolve with his own dissolution. Therefore he compromised. 
He created a chisel and mallet, but selected a granite wall that he 

hadn't made. He cut the letters into the inside of the wall of the 

cave so they would be safe from the elements, working many hours ata 
stretch, sleeping and eating beside the wall. 


From the mouth of the cave, he could see his ship, perched on a level 
plain of scorched ground. He was in no rush to get back to it. In six 
days the inscription was done, cut deeply and eternally into the rock. 


The thought that had been bothering him as he stared at the gray 
granite finally came to the surface. The only people who would come 
to read it would be visitors from the stars. How would they decipher 

it? He stared at the inscription angrily. He should have written it in 
symbols. But what kind of symbols? Mathematics? Of course, but what 
would that tell them about Man? And what made him think _they_ would 
discover the cave anyway? There was no use for an inscription when 
Man's entire history was written over the face of the planet, scorched 
into the crust for anyone to see. He cursed his stupidity for wasting 

six days working at the useless inscription. He was about to uncreate 
it when he turned his head, hearing footsteps at the mouth of the cave. 


He almost fell off the chair getting to his feet. 


* * * * * 


Agirl was standing there. He blinked rapidly, and she was still there, 
a tall, dark-haired girl dressed in a torn, dirty one-piece coverall. 


"Hi," she said, and walked into the cave. "| heard your hammer from the 
valley." 


Automatically, he offered her his chair and created another for 
himself. She tested it gingerly before she sat down. 


"| saw you do it," she said, "but | still don't believe it. Mirrors?" 


"No," he muttered uncertainly. "| create. That is, | have the power 
to--wait a minute! How did you get here?" While he was demanding to 
know, he was considering and rejecting possibilities. Hidden in a cave? 
On a mountain top? No, there would be only one possible way.... 


"| was in your ship, pal." She leaned back in the chair and clasped her 
hands around one knee. "When you loaded up that cruiser, | figured you 
were going to beat it. | was getting tired of setting fuses eighteen 

hours a day, so | stowed away. Anybody else alive?" 


"No. Why didn't | see you, then?" He stared at the ragged, beautiful 
girl, and a vague thought crossed his mind. He reached out and touched 
her arm. She didn't draw back, but her pretty face grew annoyed. 


"I'm real," she said bluntly. "You must have seen me at the base. 
Remember?" 


He tried to think back to the time when there had been a 
base--centuries ago, it seemed. There had_ been a dark-haired girl 
there, one who had never given him a tumble. 


"| think | froze to death," she was saying. "Or into coma, anyhow, a 
few hours after your ship took off. Lousy heating system you have in 
that crate!" She shivered reminiscently. 


"Would have used up too much oxygen," he explained. "Just kept the 
pilot's compartment heated and aired. Used a suit to drag supplies 
forward when | needed them." 


"I'm glad you didn't see me," she laughed. "I must have looked like the 
devil, all covered with frost and killed, | bet. Some sleeping beauty | 
probably made! Well, | froze. When you opened all the compartments, | 
revived. That's the whole story. Guess it took a few days. How come you 
didn't see me?" 


"| suppose | never looked back there," he admitted. "Quick enough, 
| found | didn't need supplies. Funny, | thought | opened all the 


compartments, but | don't really remember--" 


She looked at the inscription on the wall. "What's that?" 


"| thought I'd leave a sort of monument--" 
"Who's going to read it?" she asked practically. 


"No one, probably. It was just a foolish idea." He concentrated on it. 
In a few moments the granite wall was bare. "I still don't understand 
how you could be alive now," he said puzzled. 


"But | am. | don't see how you do that--" she gestured at the chair and 
wall--"But I'll accept the fact that you can. Why don't you accept the 
fact that I'm alive?" 


"Don't get me wrong," the man said. "| want company very much, 
especially female company. It's just--Turn your back." 


She complied, with a questioning look. Quickly he destroyed the stubble 
on his face and created a clean pair of pressed pants and a shirt. 
Stepping out of his tattered uniform, he put on the new clothes, 
destroyed the rags, and, on an afterthought, created a comb and 
straightened his tangled brown hair. 


"All right," he said. "You can turn back now." 


"Not bad,” she smiled, looking him over. "Let me use that comb--and 
would you please make me a dress? Size twelve, but see that the weight 
goes in the right places." 


* * * * * 


On the third attempt he had the thing right--he had never realized how 
deceptive the shapes of women could be--and then he made a pair of gold 
sandals with high heels for her. 


"A little tight," she said, putting them on, "and not too practical 

without sidewalks. But thanks much. This trick of yours really solves 
the Christmas present problem, doesn't it?" Her dark hair was shiny in 
the noon sun, and she looked very lovely and warm and human. 


"See if you_ can create," he urged, anxious to share his startling new 
ability with her. 


"I've already tried," she said. "No go. Still a man's world." 


He frowned. "How can | be absolutely sure you're real?" 


"That again? Do you remember creating me, Master?" she asked mockingly, 
bending to loosen the strap on one shoe. 


"| had been thinking--about women," he said grimly. "| might have 
created you while | was asleep. Why shouldn't my subconscious mind 
have as much power as my conscious mind? | would have equipped you 
with a memory, given you a background. You would have been extremely 
plausible. And if my subconscious mind _did_ create you, then it would 
make certain that my conscious mind would never know." 


"You're ridiculous!" 


"Because if my conscious mind knew," he went on relentlessly, "it 

would reject your existence. Your entire function, as a creation of my 
subconscious, would be to keep me from knowing. To prove, by any means 
in your power, by any logic, that you were--" 


"Let's see you make a woman, then, if your mind is so good!" She 
crossed her arms and leaned back in the chair, giving a single sharp 
nod. 


"All right." He stared at the cave wall and a woman started to appear. 

It took shape sloppily, one arm too short, legs too long. Concentrating 
harder, he was able to make its proportions fairly true. But its eyes 

were set at an odd angle; its shoulders and back were sloped and 
twisted. He had created a shell without brains or internal organs, 

an automaton. He commanded it to speak, but only gulps came from the 
shapeless mouth; he hadn't given it any vocal apparatus. Shuddering, 
he destroyed the nightmare figure. 


"I'm not a sculptor," he said. "Nor am | God." 
"I'm glad you finally realize that." 


"That still doesn't prove,” he continued stubbornly, "that _ you're _ 
real. | don't know what my subconscious mind is capable of." 


"Make something for me," she said abruptly. "I'm tired of listening to 
this nonsense." 


_l've hurt her feelings_, he thought. _The only other human on Earth 
and I've hurt her._ He nodded, took her by the hand and led her 
out of the cave. On the flat plain below he created a city. He had 


experimented with it a few days back, and it was much easier this time. 
Patterned after pictures and childhood dreams of the Thousand and One 
Nights, it towered black and white and rose. The walls were gleaming 
ruby, and the gates were of silver-stained ebony. The towers were red 
gold, and sapphires glittered in them. A great staircase of milky 

ivory climbed to the highest opal spire, set with thousands of steps 

of veined marble. There were lagoons of blue water, and little birds 
fluttered above them, and silver and gold fish darted through the still 
depths. 


They walked through the city, and he created roses for her, white and 
yellow and red, and gardens of strange blossoms. Between two domed 
and spired buildings he created a vast pool of water; on it he put a 
purple-canopied pleasure barge, loading it with every kind of food and 
drink he could remember. 


They floated across the lagoon, fanned by the soft breeze he had 
created. 


"And all this is false," he reminded her after a little while. 

She smiled. "No it's not. You can touch it. It's real." 

"Will it be here after | die?" 

"Who cares? Besides, if you can do all this, you can cure any sickness. 
Perhaps you can even cure old age and death." She plucked a blossom 
from an over-hanging bough and sniffed its fragrance. "You could keep 
this from fading and dying. You could probably do the same for us, so 
where's the problem?" 

"Would you like to go away?" he said, puffing on a newly created 
cigarette. "Would you like to find a new planet, untouched by war? 


Would you like to start over?" 


"Start over? You mean.... Later perhaps. Now | don't even want to go 
near the ship. It reminds me of the war." 


They floated on a little way. 


"Are you sure now that I'm real?" she asked. 


"If you want me to be honest, no," he replied. "But | want very much to 
believe it." 


"Then listen to me," she said, leaning toward him. "I'm real." She 
slipped her arms around his neck. "I've always been real. | always will 
be real. You want proof? Well, | Know I'm real. So do you. What more 
can you ask?" 

He stared at her for a long moment, felt her warm arms around his neck, 
listened to her breathing. He could smell the fragrance of her skin and 
hair, the unique essence of an individual. 

Slowly he said, "I believe you. | love you. What--what is your name?" 


She thought for a moment. "Joan." 


"Strange," he said. "| always dreamed of a girl named Joan. What's your 
last name?" 


She kissed him. 

Overhead, the swallows he had created--_his_ swallows--wheeled in wide 
circles above the lagoon, his fish darted aimlessly to and fro, and his 

city stretched, proud and beautiful, to the edge of the twisted lava 
mountains. 


"You didn't tell me your last name," he said. 


"Oh, that. A girl's maiden name never matters--she always takes her 
husband's." 


"That's an evasion!" 


She smiled. "It is, isn't it?" 


Ten miracles were arranged for the age-long flight. But they reckoned 
without---- 


RESURRECTION SEVEN 


By Stephen Marlowe 


[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from Worlds of If Science 
Fiction, May 1952. Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


The seventh tub shook gently, stimulating the hypothalamic region of 
Eric's brain for the first time in almost two centuries. After a time, 

his limbs trembled and his body began to shiver. The liquid in which he 
floated boiled off at a temperature still far below that which would 
permit his body to function. 


By the time all the liquid was gone he had uncurled and lay at the 
bottom of the tub. Now his heart pumped three hundred times a minute, 
generating warmth and activating his central nervous system. It took 
many hours for his heart to slow--not back to the one beat every two 
minutes it had known for a hundred-seventy-five years, but to the 
normal rate of about seventy per minute. By then his body temperature 
had climbed from below freezing to 98° F. 


Eric lay in stupor for a week, while fluids flowed into the tub and 
massaged his muscles, while fatty tissue slowly turned into strength. 
Finally, he climbed from his tub. 


* * * * * 


He found the locker which bore his name, and opened it. Six other 
lockers were open and empty, as were six tubs. He found that hard to 
believe. It had seemed only a night of deep and dreamless sleep, no 
more. But each empty tub stood for twenty-five years, each open locker 
meant a man had gone and lived his time with the new generations of the 
ship, perhaps had sired children, had died with old age. 


[Illustration: _At intervals of twenty-five years, they would arise to 
police the ship._] 


Eric found his clothing on a hook, took it down. Yesterday--he 

laughed mirthlessly when he realized that had been almost two hundred 
years ago--Clair had told him something about a note. He found it in 

the breast pocket of his jumper, stiff and yellow. He read: 


_Darling: | will be ashes in the void between the stars when you 
read this. That sounds silly, but it's the truth--unless | can give 
old Methuselah a run for his money; | sadden when | think that you 


will be gone tomorrow, the same as dead. But if they need ten and 
if you are one who can withstand suspension--what can we do? Know 
that my love goes with you across the ages, Eric._ 


_| just thought of something. You'll be the seventh of ten, with 

the last one coming out at planet-fall. If you live to be a real 
gray-beard, you might even see the landing on the Centaurian planet. 
| love you. _ 


_Clair_-- 


If Clair had married, her great-grandchildren might be alive now. Her 
great-great-grandchildren would be Eric's age. Clair's progeny, not 
Clair--because Clair was dust now, a light year back in space-- 


He found a package of cigarettes in his jumper, took one out and lit 
it. He must not think of the past, not when it was only history now 
although he still felt very much a part of it. Today mattered, today 
and the new generations on the ship. 


It crossed his mind that they might regard him almost as a god, a man 
who had seen Earth, who had slept while generations lived and died, 
who came from his impossible sleep and would live with them now to see 
that everything was going according to plan. 


Three minutes after he started the mechanism, the door slid ponderously 
into the wall. It would open more simply from the other side, he knew, 
but then only Eric and the three who still slept could turn its complex 
tumblers. For a long while he stood there on the threshold and then he 
watched the door slide back into place. 


* * * * * 


The corridor glowed with soft white light, which meant it was daytime 
on the ship. Dimly in the distance, Eric heard voices, children at 
play. Would they know of him? Would their parents know? Was he expected? 


Eric came closer. Through a doorway he could see the children, three of 
them, although they had not yet seen him. A chubby, freckle-faced boy 
said: 


"Let's play Lazarus. | must be the Captain, and you, Janie, you can be 
the crew. George, you be Lazarus." 


George was a big ten-year-old with dark hair. "Like heck | will! It was 
your idea, you be Lazarus, smart guy." 


Eric stepped through the doorway. "Hello," he said. "Can you take me to 
your folks?" 


"Who're you, Mister?" 
"Hey, | don't know him! Where'd he come from?" 
The girl, Janie, said, "Lookit his clothes. Lookit. They're different." 


The children wore loose tunics, pastel-tinted, to their knees. 
Freckle-Face said: "You know what today is, doncha?" 


George frowned. "Yeah, holiday. We're off from school." 
"What holiday, stupid? Which one?" 

"--| dunno." 

"Lazzy-day!" Janie cried. "That's what it is. Then he's--he's--" 


"Lazarus!" Freckle-Face told her, and, as if on one impulse, the three 
of them bolted away from Eric, disappeared through another doorway. 


He did not follow them. He stood there, waiting, and before long 
he heard footsteps returning. A man entered the room, tall, thin, 
middle-aged. 


"You are Eric Taine," he said, smiling. "I'm sorry no one was around to 
greet you, but the way we had it figured, you wouldn't come out till 
later this afternoon. History says that's how it worked with the six 
before you, about four P.M. It's just noon now. Will you follow me, 
please?" 


Then the man flushed faintly. "Excuse me, but it isn't often we 
meet strangers. Everyone knows everyone else, of course. My name is 
Lindquist, Mr. Taine. Roger Lindquist." 


Eric shook hands with him, stiffly, and he thought for a moment the man 
did not know the gesture. "Ah yes, handshaking,” Lindquist laughed. 

"We simply show empty palms now, you know. But then, you don't know. | 
rather imagine you'll have a lot to learn." 


Eric nodded, asked Lindquist if he might be shown about the ship. 
There was a lot he had to see, to check, to change if change were 
needed. 


"Relax, my friend," Lindquist told him. "I'd--ah, like to suggest that 
we postpone your tour until you've met with our Council this afternoon. 
I'd very much like to suggest that." 


Eric shrugged, said: "You Know more about this than | do, Mr. 
Lindquist. We'll wait for your Council meeting." 


* * * * * 


"Thus, Mr. Taine," said Captain Larkin, hours later, "tradition has it 

that you become a king. King Lazarus Seven--with six Lazaruses before 
you. The first one, the histories say, was a joke. But it's stuck 

ever since. The people like this idea of a king who comes to them 

every twenty five years--and they've dubbed him with the name Lazarus, 
well, because if he didn't come back from the dead, he came back from 
something a lot like it." 


Eric nodded. "What happened to Alan Bridges?" 

"Who?" This was Lindquist. 

"Alan Bridges, the man before me--your Lazarus Six." 
Captain Larkin cleared his throat. "He's dead, Mr. Taine." 
"Dead? He'd only be in his fifties now--" 


"| know. Sad. It was disease, hit him soon after he came to us. Lazarus 
Six had a very short reign. Didn't he, Mr. Lindquist?" 


"He certainly did," Lindquist agreed. "Let's hope that Lazarus Seven is 
here to step down for Eight--and to watch Nine come in, fifty years 
from now!" 


Cheers filled the room and Eric smiled briefly. That reminded him of 
Clair's note. Clair-- 


"So," said Captain Larkin, "you'll be crowned tomorrow. After that, 
your people will see you, King Lazarus Seven on his throne. Don't 


disappoint us, Mr. Taine. Their tradition means a lot to them." 


"It should," Eric said. "The planners made it that way. With nothing 
but space outside, and the confining walls of the ship, they needed 
something to bind them together." 


"Yes, that's true. But the people, as you'll see, have come up with 
some of their own traditions over the years." Captain Larkin ran a hand 
through his graying hair. "Like your kinghood, for example. You'll see, 
Mr. Taine--or should it be Lazarus now, eh?" He laughed. 


"If you'd like," Eric said. He did not relish the idea particularly, 

but then, it was their show. Still, he had everything to check--from 
astrogation to ethics--and he would not want to be delayed by pomp 
and ceremony. Well, there was time enough for that. Now he felt 
weary--and that made him chuckle, because he had just concluded a 
hundred-seventy-five year nap. 


They took him to his quarters, where the six before him had lived. 
There he ate in silence, food from the hydroponic gardens on a lower 
level of the ship. The line of light under his door had turned from 
white to a soft blue. It was night on the ship. 


Eric showered and got into bed, but although he was tired he could not 

fall asleep. He had expected to be an efficiency expert of sorts; 

that was his job; but they told him, matter-of-factly, that he would 

be a king. Well, you could expect change in nearly two hundred years, 
radical change. And if indeed their tradition were deep-rooted, he 

would not try to change it. The planners had counted on that to keep 

them going, because there could be no environmental challenge to goad 
them. Just an unreal past and an unreal Earth which Eric and their 
great-great-grandparents had seen, and an even more unreal future when, 
someday far far off, the ship reached the Centaurian System. 


Softly, someone knocked at his door. The sound had been there for 
many moments, a gentle tapping, but it had not registered on his 
consciousness. Now, when it did, he padded across the bare floor and 
opened the door. 


A girl stepped in from the corridor, pushing him before her with one 
hand, motioning him to silence with the other. She closed the door 


softly behind her, soundlessly almost, and turned to face him. 


She wore the knee-length tunic popular with this generation, and it 


covered a graceful feminine figure. 


* * * * * 


"Please," the girl said. "Please listen to me, Eric Taine. | may have 
only a few moments--listen!" 


"Sure," he smiled. "But why all the mystery?" 
"Shh! Let me talk. Have you a weapon?" 
"Yes, | carry a pistol. | don't fancy I'll need it, though." 


"Well, take it with you and go back where you came. If anyone tries to 
stop you, use your weapon. They have nothing like it. Then, when you 
get there--" Her voice came breathlessly, and it made Eric laugh. 


"Hold on, Miss. Why should | do that? Don't tell me there's a plot and 
someone wants to usurp the new king before he's crowned? No? What then?" 


"Stop making fun of me, Eric Taine. I'm trying to save your life." She 
said it so seriously, her eyes so big and round, that Eric half wanted 

to believe her. But that was fantastic. From what could she possibly be 
saving him? 


The words came out in a rush as the girl spoke again. "The ship is 
not on course. For twenty five years it has been off, heading back to 
Earth--" 


"To Earth! That's crazy." 


"Listen, please. They killed Lazarus Six. He was a scapegoat. They 
watched the old films of Earth and felt they had been cheated out of 
their birthright. Why should they live here, alone in space? they 

said. Why should their children's children face the hardships of a new 
world? They didn't ask for it. It was thrust upon them by the planners, 
by your generation. If they knew how to get into your room of tubs, 
they would have killed you. Now there is a mock ceremony, everything 
is blamed on the new Lazarus, and the people feel better when he is 
killed. | Know, my mother told me. You can ask her----" 


The girl was about twenty, Eric thought. A wild-eyed thing now, who so 
wanted him to believe her impossible story. Her breath came quickly, 
in little gasps, and Eric tried to hide the smile on his face. 


"You're laughing at me! Stupid, stupid--please--And when you get back 
to your room of tubs, awaken your friends, the three who remain. 

You four can control the ship, put it back on course, teach the 
people--Ooo, stop laughing!" She pouted prettily. "All of us, we're not 
all like that. We who are not can help you." 


Eric chuckled softly. "You try to picture it," he told her. "I'm sorry, 
but everything's been sweetness and light, and you come in here with a 
wild notion--" 


"It isn't wild, it's the truth. Why don't you ask to check our course 
before they make you king?" 


He could do that, all right. But they'd be wondering what mad neurosis 
compelled his actions, and he did not want that, not when he might have 
so much to do. 


"Check it," she pleaded. And when he shook his head, she told him, 
"You're acting like a child, you know. The records say you are 
twenty-five, and you've slept for seven times that, but still. All you 
have to do is check. Please--" 


The door burst in upon them, and Lindquist stood there, with Captain 
Larkin and two others. 


Lindquist shook his head sadly. "I thought so,” he said. 
Captain Larkin nodded. "A Cultist child. Shame, isn't it?" 


One of the other men strode forward, and the girl cowered behind Eric. 
"Don't believe them!" she wailed. "Lies--" 


"There are so many of them," Lindquist explained. "Apparently, we're 
in an area of high radiation now, Mr. Taine. So many of our people 
are deranged. | won't guess at the cause, except to say it's probably 
outside the ship." 


The man came around Eric, tch-tch'd when the girl jumped on the bed and 
stood trembling against the headboard. "Now, Laurie," the man coaxed. 
"Come on down, there's a good girl." 


Eric wanted to help her, but he checked the impulse. He only felt 
protective. There could be nothing in the girl's story. Best if they 


took her and treated her. 


"... a whole cult of them,” Lindquist was saying. "All lacking 

something up here." He tapped his head. "They don't trust anyone, only 
members. Think we're doing all sorts of foolish things. | don't know, 
what would you call it in your day. Paranoia?" 


Eric said he didn't know, he was not a psychologist. He watched 
silently with Lindquist and Captain Larkin as the two other men took 
Laurie, struggling, out the door. She kicked, bit, and cried lustily. 
Once her dark eyes caught Eric's gaze, held it, and she whimpered, "I 
don't care if they kill you! | don't care--" 


They started down the corridor, after Lindquist said, "You've had a 
hard day. | think we'd better let you sleep." 


"She told you someone wanted to kill you?" Captain Larkin said, shaking 
his head slowly. "What can we do, Lindquist?" 


"Well, we just better hope whatever's causing this sort of thing is 
left behind in space soon. Goodnight Mr. Taine." 


"Goodnight, Lazarus," said Captain Larkin. 


* * * * * 


Eric recognized at once the great hall in which he had danced that last 
night with Clair. Now Clair was gone. 


The place was crowded--probably the ship's entire population. Lindquist 
led him through the crowd, and he could not tell what their faces 
showed. There were mumblings of "Lazarus" and "king"--but why did 

he get the faint suggestion of mockery? Oddly, what Laurie said 

had troubled him--he had had a bad night's sleep, and it left him 
irritable. Poor girl. He wondered how many more there were like her. 
Well, in time he could find out, after this nuisance of a coronation 

had become history. 


"Ah, Taine," Captain Larkin said as Lindquist brought him to the dais. 
"As you can see, all the people are ready. | hope you won't think the 
ceremony foolish. Are you ready?" 


Eric nodded, watched a man raise trumpet to lips, blow one clarion 
note. A hush fell over the hall. 


"lam honored to present King Lazarus Seven to you," Larkin proclaimed 
in a loud clear voice. "He has been sent, as you know, by the planners." 


Hoots from the crowd. Eric frowned. He had thought they would respect 
the planners, the men whose vision had sent Man--here in this 
ship--outward bound to the stars. 


Larkin's voice was honey now. "Don't judge our new king by those who 
sent him. Don't--" 


Laughter, and shouts of "Hail, Lazarus!" The people, Eric suddenly 
realized, were almost primitive. Larkin and Lindquist and a handful 

of others ran the ship, had somehow maintained the science of another 
generation. But the lack of conflict, of challenge, had sent the people 
down a rung or two on the ladder of civilization. Handpicked, their 
ancestors had been--but they were a common mob. 


Someone cried, "He's seen Earth. Ask him to tell us about Earth!" 
"Ask him!" 


Captain Larkin smiled. "Tell them, Taine. Tell your new subjects. You 
have so little time." 


"What do you mean, so little time?" 
"Tell them!" And Larkin turned away, laughing. 


They were primitive, these people, and as the girl Laurie had said, 
they needed a scapegoat. They didn't like it here on the ship. There 
had been a first generation which had known Earth and could savor its 
flavor through the long years like a delicate wine. And there would 

be a last which could get out on the Centaurian planet, stretch its 

legs, and build civilization anew. But these in between were in limbo. 
They lived and they died on the ship, and it wasn't their idea. They 
would breed so that the ship would still have a crew when it reached 
Centauri. That was their function. But they didn't like it. 


All this went through Eric's mind. Perhaps the girl had no psychosis, 
perhaps her warning had been sincere. He wondered if the long sleep had 


dulled his instincts, his reflexes. 


He told them of Earth, of its wonders, of the wide meadows he 


remembered, of the wind, brisk in spring, which brought the 
sweet-scented rain, of summer and the big harvest moon which followed, 
of a hundred other things. 


_Clair! Clair! Did you marry, have children? There was that Lou 
Somebody who you'd flirt with to make me jealous, but we both knew 
he loved you. | wonder._ 


He spoke of the planners, of the proud day when all the world had seen 
them off, the video jets flashing by, circling, to send their pictures 
to the waiting millions. 


The planners, he told them, had a vision. It was the same vision which 
had first taken man--an ape with a brain that held curious half-formed 
thoughts that gave him a headache--down from the trees. A vision which 
would carry him one day to the farthest stars and beyond. 


They shouted. They stamped on the floor. They laughed. 


"What about us? We didn't have any say, did we? Who wants to spend his 
whole life in this tin can?" 


"| don't know--" One of them at least was dubious, but the crowd 
stilled him. What of Laurie and her Cult? He did not see the girl 
anywhere in the great hall. 


"We've had enough, Captain. Too much, I'd say!" 


Larkin looked smug. Lindquist was grinning. No one did anything to stop 
them as the crowd surged forward, threatened. 


Watching them, only now beginning to realize the whole thing, Eric 
remembered history. Mock-kinghood was nothing new in the scheme of 
primitive cultures. In ancient Babylonia, in Assyria--elsewhere--the 
mock king ruled for a day and the people came to him with their 
troubles. The king, cowering on his throne-of-a-day could perhaps see 
his executioner waiting. The real king had nothing to lose: the pent up 
dissatisfaction of his people would drown the mock-ruler like a wave, 
and after it was all over the king would return to his throne with more 
power than before. 


* * * * * 


Rough hands reached up, grabbed at him. Fists shook, voices threatened. 


Someone pulled his boot, and Eric sat down on the dais, breathing 
heavily. 


He got up fast, before they could swarm all over him, yanked the gun 
from his jumper, poked it against Larkin's ribs. "You know what this 
is?" 


"Yes--a gun." 


"Well, call your friends off or I'll kill you. I'm not joking, Larkin. 
Call them off--" 


"| can't. Look at them, a mob. What can | do now?" 


"You'd better do something, because soon you won't have a chance to do 
anything. Now!" 


Larkin made a motion to the trumpeteer. He blew two loud notes this 
time, and uniformed men appeared, brandishing clubs. Evidently, they 
were on hand in case the crowd became too wild, threatened Larkin, 
Lindquist and the other nameless rulers. 


With their clubs they beat the mob back, slowly, held them off as Eric 
pushed Larkin before him. The crowd surged close, fought once or twice 
with the guards on their immediate flanks. Once Larkin tried to bolt 
away, but thereafter Eric held him firmly until they reached an exit. 


Together they sprinted down a corridor, Larkin puffing and staggering. 
"Beat it," Eric told him. "Go on, scram!" 


"You won't kill me as | run? | know that thing can kill over long 
distances--" 


"Don't give me any ideas," Eric said, but he felt a little sick as 
Larkin ran, whimpering, back toward the hall. This man was their ruler, 
their leader. 


He found the door, activated its mechanism, waited impatiently while he 
heard the sounds of pursuit. Something clanged against the door, and 
again. They were throwing things. Eric ducked, felt pain stab at his 
shoulder. 


He could see their faces in the corridor when the door began to slide 
clear. He slipped in, punched the levers that would close it again, 


saw a hand and a leg come through the crack, heard a scream. The limbs 
withdrew, and Eric watched grimly as it slid all the way shut. 


Lazaruses Eight, Nine, and Ten, he thought, as he went to the three 
remaining tubs. For a moment he gazed down through the pinkish liquid 
at the men curled up, sleeping their long sleep. 


He shook the tubs gently. All it would take was that--direct motion. 
Once that had started the cycle, each sleeper's hypothalamus took 
over, twenty-five, fifty, and seventy-five years ahead of schedule. He 
watched them twitch, shiver, slowly uncurl, watched the vapors rising 
from their tubs. He had plenty of time. 


In a week, he helped them from their tubs. They were ready to 
listen--smiling baby-faced Chambers, gaunt Striker, rotund Richardson. 


He explained, slowly. He told them everything. 
"My God," Striker said when he had finished. 


"Be thankful you could get back here, lad," Richardson told him. "What 
do we do now?" 


"What _can_ we do?" Chambers demanded. Then: "Will you look at that--a 
hundred seventy five years and | haven't even grown a beard!" 


They all laughed, and the tension was broken. "We go back," Eric said, 
"armed to the teeth. It won't be difficult. Some of them will die, but 

we can set the ship on its course again, teach them--I'd hate to see 
the disappointment on Earth if we went back after six generations." 


Striker frowned. "Have we the right to kill?" 
Eric said, "look--they might get back to Earth someday--their progeny a 
bunch of savages; the hope and dreams of the race reduced to--nothing. 


We can kill if we have to." 


It was agreed. Without saying anything, Striker himself activated the 
lock. 


Two men with clubs rushed them in the corridor, howling "Lazarus" and 
"death." It was Striker who shot them where they stood, before they 


could use the clubs. 


After that, they fired shots into the air, and people ran screaming 
away from them. Their first rush carried them almost to the control 
room and briefly Eric remembered when he had looked out from there 
with Clair at the bright faraway stars. But he could not quite picture 
Clair's face. He tried to, but he saw the girl, Laurie... 


A dozen uniformed men stood before the control room. They looked badly 
frightened, but they stood their ground, then advanced. 


"What do we do now?" Chambers asked. "We couldn't get them all, not 
before--" 


There was a rush behind them as a score of figures marched into the 
corridor. "We're trapped!" Striker cried. 


Eric grinned. "I don't think so." He had seen Laurie in the vanguard of 
the newcomers. 


They did not have to use their guns, not as they had been meant to be 
used. They fought with tooth and nail, using the guns as clubs. But 
mostly, they stood back and watched their allies tear into the guards. 


The girl Laurie cried: "| told you there were some who believed, Eric 
Taine. | told you!" 


They reached the control room door, battered at it. Half a dozen men 
came up with a great post of metal, heaved. The door shuddered. Again. 
Again. It crashed in. 


Lindquist and Larkin stood there, over a great pile of charts and 
books. "You won't take this ship on to Centauri," Larkin yelled. 


Alittle flame flickered at the end of the tube in his hand. He 
crouched. 


"If those are the astrogation charts--" said Striker. 


Eric dove, caught Larkin's midsection with his shoulder, threw the man 
back. They struggled on the floor, and dimly Eric was aware of others 
who held the writhing Lindquist. Larkin fought like a snake, twisting, 
turning, gouging. 


Eric, out of the corner of his eye, saw Lindquist breaking loose, 
watched him running with the brand to the pile of charts. A shot 
crashed through the room, echoing hollowly. Lindquist fell over his 
charts. 


Now Eric had Larkin down, was pinning him, felt the man's hands 
twisting, clawing at his stomach, saw them come away with his gun. They 
grappled, and Eric cursed himself for forgetting the gun. Larkin held 

it, laughed, squeezed the trigger as Eric pushed clear. 


Then the laughter faded as Larkin stared stupidly at the gun he had not 
known how to use. Larkin gasped once, held both hands to the growing 
red stain on his middle. 


"Dead," Richardson said later. "They're both dead. You know, | think 
i's better this way. They would have been trouble. But now--now all we 
have to do is find the course again, turn the ship around--" 


"It'll mean two extra generations in space," Chambers said. "They've 
been heading back for Earth twenty-five years." 


With Eric, he studied the charts, assembled them, punched a few buttons 
on the computing machine. "Like this," Eric said. He twirled a few 

dials. "It takes a long time with the overdrive, but we'll be back on 

course in three years." 

For a while he gazed out the port, fascinated by the huge sweep of the 
Milky Way, clear and beautiful in the black sky. When he turned back 

and away from it, Laurie stood beside him. 

"Hello, Lazarus." 

"Very funny," he said. "Call me Taine--better still, call me Eric." 

"Eric, then. Hello, Eric." 

He grinned. "| guess you're not psychotic, after all." 

"Nope. Normal as can be. But take my great-great-grandmother, now. She 


was really neurotic. She married, all right, but they say she really 
carried a torch all her life." 


There was laughter in the girl's eyes as she spoke. Eric had seen other 
eyes like that. So familiar. So beautiful. 


"lam Laurie Simmons," the girl told him. "My great-great-grandfather's 
name was Lou Simmons. His wife was Clair. My mother has a book of hers, 
of poems she wrote to Eric." 


"Tell me about them, Laurie." A lovely girl; as pretty as her 
great-great-grandmother. No--prettier--and part of today. "Never mind, 
Laurie. Just tell me about yourself." 


He knew Clair would like it this way. 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT 
By Margaret St. Clair 


The Earthman made the mistake of breaking 
a law on the alien world. Naturally he had to 
be chastised--in a manner to suit the aliens! 
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"The ingratitude of humans," McBream said broodingly, "is amazing. 
Loan a Martian a couple of |.U.'s when he's in a spot, and he'll send 
you greeting cards on the anniversary for the rest of his life. Fish 

a terrestrial out of the water when he's drowning, and he sends you 
a bill from the tailor for resurfacin' his suit. Passengers!" McBream 
spat in the direction of the lucite cuspidor. 


| picked up the book from McBream's desk and examined it. It was 

beautifully printed on outsize sheets of silky preemitex, and bound in 

smooth, deep-garnet Vellumium. On the spine of the book, in shining 

miraloy, ran the words, FARQUARSON'S ENCHIRIDION OF EXTRA-TERRESTRIAL 


COOKERY. 
"This what you're so sore about?" | asked. 


"Sore?" McBream snorted. "Who's sore? Only petty, small-souled 
individuals get sore at things. Me, I'm suffering from an attack of 
righteous wrath. I'm not vindictive, but | hope Farquarson chokes over 
one of his own recipes." 


"The name sounds familiar," | ventured. 


"It should be. Farquarson is culinary editor of Pro Homine_, the 
super-sharp magazine for men. You must have heard of him. That book 
in your hand is supposed to be his masterpiece. Masterpiece!" McBream 
snorted again. 


"It isn't as though he hadn't plenty of room for it," my friend 

continued in an aggrieved tone after a silence. "The first ten pages 

of the book are taken up with acknowledgments and expressions of 
gratitude--you know, stuff like, 'My deep thanks, too, are due to 
Logarithmia McCloy for her skillful and patient typing of this book's 
manuscript.' And it's dedicated to his hexapod, Waldmeister Schnitzel 
V. Luftraumzug, 'My six-legged friend and constant companion.’ But 
does he mention Joseph McBream, first mate of the _S. S. Tisiphone_, 
anywhere in it? Just once? Just one single time? He does not. And yet, 
if it hadn't been for me that book would never have been written." 


"Did you help him with the recipes?" | asked. 


"| did not," Joseph returned decisively. "I'm no greasy groon-slinger. 
The recipes in the ENCHIRIDION--agh, what a flossy way to say 
handbook--came out of Farquarson's own little head. No, | didn't help 
him with the recipes. | only saved his life." 


"Tell me about it," | said. 


* * * * * 


"He got on the _Tisiphone_ at Marsport," Joseph McBream said, "with 
a sky-blue hexapod, four robot porters to carry his luggage, and a 
beautiful blonde secretary who couldn't spell even using phonemes. 
About half his stateroom was taken up with cooking stuff. He had 
pressure vats and tenderizers and relayed casseroles, more damned 
junk than you ever saw outside a museum. He probably had a couple 


of alembics and an athanor. It was all of it breakable, and the Old 
Man told everyone on board to be careful of it. Farquarson was some 
dynast's brother-in-law, and he didn't want to go offending him." 


"What was he like personally?" | queried. 


"Farquarson? Oh, dignified. God-awful dignified in a loose-jointed 
intellectual sort of way. He always wore sports clothes and talked with 
a sort of lazy drawl. His manners were beautiful. Everybody on board 
hated him. 


"The first night out he got into a fracas with the cook about the 

proper way of barbolizing bollo ribs. Marno, being half-Venusian, was a 
sort of excitable gesell anyhow, and pretty soon we heard noises like 
everything in the galley had been thrown on the deck and was being 
jumped up and down upon. It practically was, too, and though of course 
all that stuff is made of Fraxex, the bollo ribs got badly burned while 

the discussion was going on. All we had for dinner that night was clear 
soup, vigreen salad, and a sweet. 


"The second night out of Marsport Farquarson came to my cabin--Johnny 
and | were bunking together then--and said he had a request to make. 
He'd been told, he said, that 'spacies' (I wish you could have heard 

him trying to use slang; it made you feel like there was a skin 

growing over your teeth)--that 'spacies' had a special drink they, ah, 
manufactured surreptitiously on certain occasions when they were in 
space. Its name he, ah, believed, was jet juice. Did we know anything 
about it? Could we furnish any information concerning it to him?" 


* * * * * 


McBream paused. His lips had drawn down in a sour grimace. It was 
obvious that he had become absorbed in memories as unpleasant as a dose 
of picrin would have been. 


"And did you?" | prompted. 


"To the everlasting discredit of our common sense, we did. Afterward, 
when Johnny and | talked it over, we couldn't understand what had 

got into us. It wasn't as though either of us liked him; and we 

knew perfectly well how the Old Man felt about jet juice on board 

his precious _Tisiphone_. We acted like a couple of girls from the 
satellites all overcome by the glamorous lights of the big space port. 
Farquarson must have hypnotized us with his fine emporium clothes and 


his lazy drawl. An’ the worst of it was, it was a wonderful batch of 
juice. 


"| don't think | ever made a tastier. It had some bilial berries and 

kono shoots in it | picked up in Aphrodition, and the usual assortment 
of Martian fungi and grains. Just before we'd left Terra I'd had an 
inspiration and I'd put in three mangosteens and a big piece of durian. 
They were to give it body and depth. Then of course we revved the 
mixture up with a bottle or two of soma and some cocla extract, and 
put it away to stew in a dark corner of the hold in free flight, away 

from the artigravs. It came out a kind of cloudy peach green, smooth as 
satin and warm and deep and rich. It was a wonderful batch. 


"Johnny got a bottle from under his bunk, where he kept it inside his 
depilitating kit, and poured Farquarson a drink. The old yap tasted it 
and his eyebrows went up. ‘Extraordinary!’ said he. 'Ah--could | have 
some more?’ 


"From first to last he finished two and three-quarter bottles of the 
drink. When he went to his little bed that night, he was floating up to 
his ears. He kept talking about the deadly paididion that was following 
him, and wanting Johnny to let him come to grips with it. 


"The next day the Old Man came down on us like a ton of osmium. He 
called us up to the bridge and said things that--well, I'm not a young 

man any more, but they made me feel like | was about fifteen, and 

Johnny had tears in his eyes before he was done. Then he sent a couple 
of crewmen into the hold and they smashed the carboy and poured out the 
juice. One of them told me afterward that there were tears in _his__ 

eyes, too. 


"It seems that that black-hearted ape, Farquarson, had woke up with the 
hangover of the eon. Instead of taking his medicine like a little man, 

he'd gone loping to the captain for 'remedial agents.’ And then, of 
course, the fat was frying merrily. 


"To do Denis (that was Farquarson's first name, Denis) justice, | don't 
think he realized what he was letting us in for. The 'surreptitious' in 
the speech he'd made us about jet juice hadn't really registered with 
him. He probably thought the captain took a kind of 'spacies will be 
spacies' attitude with us. 


"But Zinck fined us each two months' pay and ordered us confined to 
quarters except for necessary duty until we hit the first of the 


Rafts in the Ring. The confinement to quarters was all right, bein’ 
disciplinary, but the pay docking, being financial, shouldn't have 

been imposed without a board meeting, an' we took it up with the 

union. There was months and months of rowing, and at the end the board 
affirmed Zinck's fine and slapped another month's penalty on us on its 
own account." 


There was a dispirited silence. "About your saving his life...." | 
murmured. 


McBream brightened. Plainly | had touched on a more pleasant segment of 
his recollections. The corners of his mouth, which had been austerely 
turned downward, began to right themselves. "Oh, that," he said. 


"In order to know what happened, you got to know what the set-up was. 
Farquarson had already 'coped with’ the cookery of the terra-type 
planets, and done what he could with the farther, bigger ones. It's 
pretty hard to get chummy with the inhabitants of Jupiter, even if 

their food was adapted to human digestions, and | notice Farquarson 
has only three Jovian dishes in his book. But anyhow, he was finishing 
up with the fringes, the cookery of the satellites, and he'd booked 
passage on the _Tisiphone_ because we touched at so many of them. 


"Like | said, he was related to some dynast with a lot of tug, and the 
Old Man, after checking with an inspector at Marsport, agreed to let 
him have the use of the yellow life craft wnen he wanted it. It was 
sort of against regulations, but not too much. 


"The craft's bein' yellow was important. Conformably to regulations, 

all the _Tisiphone's_ life craft were painted in the psychological 

primary colors, to make assigning personnel to them for evacuation 
easier, and all of them carried two paint bombs to 'provide adequate 
means for prompt renewal of said paint, pigment, enameloid, or tint.' 

You want to keep your eye on those paint bombs, because they come into 
the picture later on. 


"Well, Farquarson got along all right on the first couple or so 

satellites. He didn't speak anything except terrestrial languages, 

which was rather a handicap, and there never were any interpreters. 

He laid the fact that he was sick as a dog three or four times from 
things the natives gave him to eat, to difficulties of communication. 
Myself, | thought somebody got annoyed with the trick he had of looking 


down his nose and bleating 'Oh, rea-l-ly?' every few minutes, and 
decided to take direct action. 


"Anyhow, he was still in pretty good condition when we got to lapetus. 
lapetus is under a universal dome. The first day he spent mooching 
around the port and buying things in native markets, but the next day 

he asked for the life craft and started off by himself. We didn't think 

he'd get into any trouble. He wasn't the soul of tact, of course, but 

the Talipygians are usually a pretty mild bunch, good-tempered and fond 
of a joke." 


"Talipygians?" | asked. 


"The secondary inhabitants of lapetus. You can't photograph them 
easily, because they're partly electrical energy, and they're 
practically impossible to describe. They look like big maroon 
hedgehogs, as much as anything, with erectile electric crests over 
their heads, and lots of white sharp teeth. 


* * * * * 


"We were having supper on board the _Tisiphone_ when Sparks came in and 
spoke to the Old Man. He'd happened to be running over the afternoon 

wire on the reproducer, and he'd come across Farquarson's call for 

help. The blasted idiot hadn't sent it in code, which would have 

automatically set up alarm signals, he'd just yelled ‘Help!’ into 

the 'phone a couple of times, and he hadn't even thought to give his 

position when he did it. 


"Well, | got sent. In a way, it was a logical choice, because | knew 

as much as anybody on board about the Talipygians. Extra-terrestrial 
anthropology's always been a sort of hobby of mine. The beauteous 
blonde secretary was having hysterics and the hexapod was howling 
its head off in sympathy when | left. Just before | zoomed, Zinck 

said something in a stern voice about expecting me to return with 
Farquarson alive and in good condition, or he'd consider it a breach of 
discipline. He knew | didn't like him. 


"| had a real devil of a time finding Denis. We get in the habit 

of talking as if a planet were about the size of California, and a 
satellite no bigger than an amusement park. Take it from me, that's 
nothing but pure woola wash. A satellite the size of lapetus seems 
as big as Terra itself when you're hunting a small object on it, and 
that life craft was only about five meters long. lapetus has mountains 


and rivers and woods and ravines and all sorts of stuff. | had object 
detectors, of course, but lapetus has lots of ore-bearing rocks, 

and anyhow, detectors are of very little use unless you're near the 
thing, and | had no idea where it was. | put in nearly fourteen hours 
hunting before | found the craft, and even then it was just luck that | 
stumbled on it. 


"It was down in a gully on the edge of some woods. Everything looked 
peaceful and quiet, and Farquarson wasn't anywhere about. | hovered for 
a while and thought it over, and then decided to land. 


"| had side arms, of course, but | wasn't planning on using them. For 

one thing, Farquarson might just have turned his ankle and considered 

it a catastrophe which warranted sending a call for help, and for 

another, the Talipygians are protected by interplanetary law. They've 
been classified as a 'non-humanoid species of limited intelligence,’ 

and that means that if you bother one of them all hell pops loose. 

Quite right, too." Joseph's manner was solemn. "The non-human species 
of the system are one of our greatest natural resources. 


* * * * * 


"But as | was saying, | decided to land. | came down easy on 
quarter-jet, got out, and started toward the yellow life craft. | heard 
a noise in the brush and turned to look. And the next thing | knew, 
there | was inside the life craft with my head aching like I'd been 
drinking eagle spit. 


"| figured out later that one of the Talipygians had knocked me out 
with a discharge from his erectile electric crest. They hardly ever 
do it, because it's a psychic drain on them, and I'd overlooked the 
possibility of it. 


"Farquarson was inside the craft, looking dignified and distressed. His 
hair was rumpled up and his nethers had completely lost their press. 
‘I'm glad you've come, McBream,' he said as soon as my eyelids began 
flutterin’. "Perhaps the two of us can contrive some way out of this 
predicament.’ 


"| sat up moaning and holding on to my head. It hurt so much my eyes 
felt crossed. | could just make out, on the port side of the life 

craft, a cooking pot with a mess of some reddish stuff in it. My side 
arms, by the way, were gone. That's one of the things that makes me 
wonder if that phrase ‘limited intelligence’ in the description of the 


Talipygians is entirely justified. 


"Anyhow, | helped myself up by pulling on the back of the pilot's seat. 
Farquarson watched me, his expression intellectual and lugubrious. 
‘What's been happening?’ | asked. 


"He shook his head. ‘I don't quite know,' he answered. 'I landed the 

life craft in this spot, picked a quantity of an unknown deep red 

fruit, and was just trying it out in a dish to which | thought it 

would be suitable, when | discovered that | was surrounded by a number 
of large purple animals. They looked threatening. | managed to call 
‘Help!’ into the receiver, and then | was knocked unconscious. Stunned. 


"When | recovered consciousness, | found that the craft had been 
disabled and the means of communication were gone. The animals, 
McBream, are still surrounding us.' 


* * * * * 


"| tottered over to a viewing port and looked out. What | saw made my 
blood run cold. The Talipygians were bumping around the life craft in 

a circle, sliding on their behinds the way they always do, and from 
time to time one of them would rear up and sort of shake his crest. It 
didn't look so alarming in itself, but as | said, | know a few things 
about the Talipygians, and that dance or whatever you'd call it is the 
thing a poetically minded anthropologist christened 'The Prelude to the 
Sacrifice.’ | told you the Talipygians had lots of teeth. 


"| can't imagine why they attacked me,' Farquarson said in a querulous 
voice. '| was only engaging in cookery.’ 


"| couldn't imagine, either. Usually all the Talipygians want is to 

be left alone. Then | had a sudden wild idea. | stumbled over to the 
cooking pot and looked in it. Heaven help us! Do you know what that 
double-barreled fool of a Farquarson had selected to cook?" 


"No," | replied. 
"A bunch of Tomato Babies." 
McBream obviously expected me to be impressed with this piece of 


information. | struggled with it for a time and then gave up. "I never 
heard of them," | said. 


"Never _heard_ of them? What do they teach you kids on Terra nowadays? 
Why, when | was going to school we had course after course in 
extra-terrestrial subjects, and you couldn't graduate unless you got 

at least a passing grade in Solar History. No wonder people are only 
half-educated these days!" McBream sounded outraged. 


| had been thinking. "Wait, now," | said, "it seems to me | read a 

piece in a digest about the Tomato Babies a couple of years ago. Yes, 
| do remember. It was by a professor of Folklore in Ares City College, 
and he said that the myth of the Tomato Baby proved that the folklore 
theme of the external soul--you know, like the stories in Grimm about 
the giants who can't be killed because their souls are in magical eggs 
or crystals--that that theme was system-wide." 


McBream looked at me. "It isn't a myth," he said with a hint of 
indignation, "it's perfectly true. The Folklorist who wrote that 

article didn't know what he was talking about. The Tomato Babies are a 
big red ovoid fruit that grows on floppy vines in a few odd places on 
lapetus. They're hollow inside, and the Talipygians put their souls in 
them." 


"Hunh?_" 


* * * * * 


"Well, more or less their souls. You remember | told you the 

Talipygians were hard to photograph because they were partly electrical 
energy. When one of them is sick or wounded, the others take his soul 
out--the electrical part of him--and put it inside one of these fruits. 

The Tomato Babies, as far as we can find out, are a sort of natural 
Leyden jar. Or maybe more like a storage battery. Anyhow, the point is 
that a sick Talipygian doesn't have to suffer for months and months 
while he's getting well. His electrical component is popped into 

one of these containers, and his body can devote itself quietly and 
painlessly to the business of recovering." 


"And you mean Farquarson cooked--?" | asked, boggling. 


"Yes. Of course after the containers had been destroyed, the electrical 
charge was lost. It wasn't quite as bad as murder, because the 
Talipygians say that when their personal electrical charge is released, 
it reshapes itself into a higher form; all the same, Farquarson had 
wiped out twenty or thirty relatives and friends of the beings who were 
bumping around outside the life craft in their sacrificial dance. When 


the electrical charge is dissipated, the bodies wither away. No wonder 
the Talipygians were sore. 


"| wobbled back to the viewing port and looked at them. I'd always 
thought they were quiet, harmless creatures, for all their nearly human 
size; now they seemed to be all teeth. I'd never realized before what 
particularly vicious lower jaws they had. 


"The thing to do was to try to get into communications with them. Now, 

| don't speak Talipygian. In my opinion, nobody does, though you'll 

meet a few space rats who'll tell you they could write a grammar of it. 
But the traders on lapetus have worked out a system of conventionalized 
signs, noises, and so on, for talking to the Talipygians, and it works 

well enough most of the time. 


"| began trying to attract their attention, making burp noises and 
wriggling my hands. For a long time they went on just as if they didn't 
notice me. Then one of them, a faint shade bigger than the rest, left 

the circle of bumpers and came and stood in front of me. His teeth were 
bigger, too. (I say ‘his' but it might have been ‘her' or ‘its'--all | 

could really be sure of were the teeth.) 


"At first | tried to apologize and explain. The Talipygian listened for 

a while and then made the noise that means 'No.' He wasn't interested. 
Then | tried threatening. | told him there'd be space cruisers hunting 
us, punitive expeditions, all that sort of thing. He didn't say 

anything at all this time, but | had the impression he was bubbling 

over with laughter inside. 


* * * * * 


"He was perfectly right, of course. Humanoid citizens of the system 
are supposed to know their rights and liabilities in dealing with 
non-humanoid species. If Farquarson had got into trouble with the 
Talipygians, it was strictly his own lookout. Under the circumstances, 
if they carved us up, all the government would do would be to send 
regretful letters to the names in the 'whom to notify’ spaces in 
Farquarson's and my dossiers. 


"Bribery was the idea | got next. | turned my pockets out for trinkets 
and attractive junk. | waved a hunk of fossilized edelweiss and one of 
those 'Halmjin' crystal games that were so popular last year in his 
face. No soap. 


"The Talipygian flapped his flippers, erected his crest, and said 
‘gunk' a couple of times. That meant, why bother? He'd get all of our 
belongings anyhow after we were dead. 


"Finally | asked him what they were planning to do with us. Eat us, the 
answer came back like a flash. Of course I'd known it before, but it 

still was a little disconcertin’. I'm not quite sure, but | think he 

said he was sorry I'd get eaten along with Farquarson. He couldn't help 
it, though. 


"| went back inside the life craft and sat down to think. | was dead 

tired from all the work I'd put in hunting for Farquarson earlier, 

and my head still ached. And Farquarson kept dancing around me asking 
idiotic questions and wringing his hands. 


"| pulled out of my mind all I'd ever heard about the Talipygian 
character, and went over it. It wasn't much. They were said to have 
mild, peaceable natures, lay eggs, engage in ritual dances now an’ then 
as a prelude to slaughtering the local animals, and be fond of a good 
laugh. The mild and peaceful nature wasn't much in evidence just at 
present; the eggs weren't relevant; we_ were going to take the place 
of the local animals in the sacrifice, and how did the sense of humor 
help? | couldn't tell them funny stories in sign language, could |? 


"As far as that went, I'd only seen a Talipygian amused once. That was 
when we were in port on lapetus on the trip before. A fat Venusian 

had been comin’ down the steps of the Tashkent Import and Export 
Exchange. He'd slipped on the top step and gone all the way down to the 
bottom, touching only the third and eighteenth steps on the way. It 

had been quite spectacular. Of course he'd had to go to the hospital 
afterward and have five stitches taken, but the Talipygian couldn't 

have known that at the time. Maybe it wouldn't have made any difference 
if he _had_ known--I had a feeling that his people liked their humor 
practical and rough. 


"Farquarson came up to where | was sitting with my head in my hands, 
and nudged me. ‘They're moving faster,’ he said in a nervous tone. 
‘Those things on the tops of their heads are flashing more and more 
frequently. Do you suppose it means anything?’ 


* * * * * 


"| went over to the port fast, and looked. Just as I'd feared, it meant 
all too much. Judging from the sign, the Talipygians were getting ready 


to make ritual hash of us. 


"| tell you, | was desperate. Of course we could, and would, make a 

rush for it, but there were forty or fifty of them to two of us; we 

were unarmed, and each and every Talipygian could deliver a stunning 
electric shock. | could feel my mind giving off loud clicks like a 

Geiger counter near a rich source. What to do, what to do? Then my eyes 
lit on the rack holding the bomb with the yellow paint. 


"Inside two minutes | had all the clothes off Farquarson except his 
sliskin shorts. At first he was too surprised to complain, even though 

he turned out to have a considerable paunch. But when | took the paint 
bomb and began paintin' big bright daisies on his shoulders, back, and 
tummy-tum, he started to heat up; and when he found out what my idea 
was, he really did get talky and obstreperous. 'l won't do it,' he said 
vigorously, '| absolutely refuse. Not before these animals. Have you no 
conception, McBream, of dignity? I'd rather--' he glanced out of the 

port toward the toothy Talipygians and winced a little--'I'd rather be 
dead.' 


"| tried to be reasonable with him. ‘Listen, Denis,’ | told him, ‘it's 
absolutely immaterial to me whether they eat you or not. In fact, I'm 

all in favor of their cutting you up in little pieces for a mess of 
shis-kebab. It would be the finest thing to happen to the System since 
the discovery of Alpbha-Omega power. Yet juicer!’ (My feelin's overcame 
me a little when | thought of all the trouble Farquarson had got me 

in.) 'But if they eat you, they eat me too, for a side dish, and we 

can't have that. On your way! Get!' | had to give him a push or two, 

but he got." 


"A push?" | queried. Joseph's narrative was becoming interesting. 


"With my foot. It was all to the good, | think--it limbered him up. 
Well, we went outside the life craft, hesitated a second or so, and 
went into our dance. 


"| was prepared to do my part. I'd painted big yellow flowers all over 
myself too, and | didn't mind how big a fool | looked, provided it 
saved my life. But it was plain right from the start that Farquarson, 
reluctant as he was, was the star of the show. The Talipygians hardly 
noticed me. They stopped bumping almost immediately and clustered 
around Denis with their crests popping off and on like space port 
signal lights. 


"That guy really had talent. The idea of him writing a cook book with 

a fancy title when he could perform like that! After he got started 

he jumped up and down like one inspired, and once when he fell down, 
probably accidentally, you could have heard the noise the Talipygians 
made applaudin' with their flippers on the other side of lapetus. 

Funny! Why, he'd have made a fortune on the stereo. All he needed was a 
little well-timed encouragement." 


"Encouragement?" | questioned. 


* * * * * 


Joseph cast down his eyes. "Well, you know," he said vaguely, 

"things.... After a while the Talipygians themselves got the idea, an’ 
whenever Farquarson showed signs of slowin' down they shot long, slow, 
low-voltage sparks out of their electric crests at him. One missed him 
once and hit me instead; it was just like being stuck with a long, 

sharp pin. 


"Pretty soon Farquarson got so warm the daisies on his tummy began 
runnin’. The Talipygian chief gooped and guggled and geeked at me until 
| got the idea and fetched the bomb and painted them on real bright 
again. | had to renew his daisies three times before we got out of 

there." 


McBream's expression was smug and self-satisfied. He looked like a 
weetareete which, having finished a jug of bovula cream on one side of 
a theo table, knows that there is another jug, equally full and equally 
accessible, on the other side. 


"But what finally happened?" | asked. 


"Well, the blue and green life craft from the _Tisiphone_ came 

after us. Zinck was on the blue one himself--he thought it was that 
important. Farquarson was doin’ splits and then jumpin’ high up in the 
air, almost to the dome, when they got there. The daisies on his tummy 
were good and bright. 


"Zinck got out of the blue craft, trying hard to keep from smiling, 

and presented his compliments to the head Talipygian. They glooped 
and gunked for a minute or two, an' then any remainin' signs of a 
smile disappeared from Zinck's face. For the trouble was this. The 
Talipygians didn't want to let Farquarson go. 


"The conversation went something like this: Zinck: 'Gloop. Wheepie. 
Geet." Intricate wiggle of hands. 


"Talipygian: 'Nee. Neeeeee.' 
"Farquarson: 'What is happening, McBream?' 
"Me: 'Be quiet.’ 


"Zinck: 'Gleeed! Damn it, Gleeed!' (turning to us) 'They say they're 
going to hold him as recompense for all their relatives he murdered.’ 


"Farquarson: ‘It was purely an accident!" 


"Zinck: (Sourly) 'You should have been more careful, Mr. Farquarson, 
really you should--'Gleep. Wheepies. Blee.' 


"The upshot of the matter was that Zinck negotiated a contract with the 
Talipygians. They agreed to release Denis on condition--" here McBream 
seemed to be smacking his lips--"on condition that he return on the 

same date each year and perform for them. His costume, it was expressly 
stipulated, was to be the same, includin' the daisies. 


"Farquarson didn't cut up as rough about the terms of the contract as 

I'd expected him to. | think he had the idea that a contract between 

a human an' a non-humanoid species wouldn't be legally binding. But 
when we got back on the _Tisiphone_, Zinck explained to him that such 
contracts are always made between the human on the one hand and the 
Interplanetary Government, acting for the non-humanoid species, on the 
other. Bindin'! It was more bindin' than a barrel full of nuclear-bond 
glue." 


"And does he--?" | murmured after a silence. 


"Yes, every year. He'll be leaving for lapetus day after tomorrow for 
his annual pilgrimage. He always gets a lot of bon voyage gifts. Funny, 
isn't it? He begged Zinck and me--especially me--to keep the terms of 
the contract quiet, and Zinck said he would. But like | said Farquarson 
always gets a lot of bon voyage gifts and--isn't it odd?--they're 

always flowers. Baskets and baskets and baskets of daisy flowers." 


The corners of McBream's mouth, which had been somewhat elevated, began 
to turn down again. "But isn't it ungrateful?" he said indignantly. 
"After | saved his life and all that! Wouldn't you think mere 


elementary decency would have made him mention me in his book?" 


"H'um," | said. 





THE GIRLS FROM EARTH, 
by Frank M. Robinson 


[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Galaxy Science Fiction January 1952. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


Problem: How can you arrange marriages with 
men in one solar system, women in another--and 
neither willing to leave his own world? 


"The beasts aren't much help, are they?" 


Karl Allen snatched a breath of air and gave another heave on the line 
tied to the raft of parampa logs bobbing in the middle of the river. 


"No," he grunted, "they're not. They always balk at a time like this, 
when they can see it'll be hard work." 


Joseph Hill wiped his plump face and coiled some of the rope's slack 
around his thick waist. 


"Together now, Karl. One! Two!" 


They stood knee-deep in mud on the bank, pulling and straining on the 
rope, while some few yards distant, in the shade of a grove of trees, 
their tiny yllumphs nibbled grass and watched them critically, but made 
no effort to come closer. 


"If we're late for ship's landing, Joe, we'll get crossed off the list." 
Hill puffed and wheezed and took another hitch on the rope. 
"That's what I've been thinking about," he said, worried. 


They took a deep breath and hauled mightily on the raft rope. The raft 
bobbed nearer. For a moment the swift waters of the Karazoo threatened 
to tear it out of their grasp, and then it was beached, most of it 

solidly, on the muddy bank. One end of it still lay in the gurgling, 

rushing waters, but that didn't matter. They'd be back in ten hours or 

so, long before the heavy raft could be washed free. 


"How much time have we got, Karl?" 


The ground was thick with shadows, and Karl cast a critical eye at 
them. He estimated that even with the refusal of their yllumphs to help 
beach the raft, they still had a good two hours before the rocket put 
down at Landing City. 


"Two hours, maybe a little more," he stated hastily when Hill looked 
more worried. "Time enough to get to Landing City and put in for our 


numbers on the list." 


He turned back to the raft, untied the leather and horn saddles, and 


threw them over the backs of their reluctant mounts. He cinched his 
saddle and tied on some robes and furs behind it. 


Hill watched him curiously. "What are you taking the furs for? This 
isn't the trading rocket." 


"| Know. | thought that when we come back tonight, it might be cold and 
maybe _she'll_ appreciate the coverings then." 


"You never would have thought of it yourself,” Hill grunted. "Grundy 
must have told you to do it, the old fool. If you ask me, the less 

you give them, the less they'll come to expect. Once you spoil them, 
they'll expect you to do all the trapping and the farming and the 
family-raising yourself." 


"You didn't have to sign up," Karl pointed out. "You could have applied 
for a wife from some different planet." 


"One's probably just as good as another. They'll all have to work the 
farms and raise families." 


Karl laughed and aimed a friendly blow at Hill. They finished saddling 
up and headed into the thick forest. 


* * * * * 


It was quiet as Karl guided his mount along the dimly marked trail 

and he caught himself thinking of the return trip he would be making 
that night. It would be nice to have somebody new to talk to. And it 
would be good to have somebody to help with the trapping and tanning, 
somebody who could tend the small vegetable garden at the rear of his 
shack and mend his socks and wash his clothes and cook his meals. 


And it was time, he thought soberly, that he started to raise a family. 
He was mid-twenty now, old enough to want a wife and children. 


"You going to raise a litter, Joe?" 


Hill started. Karl realized that he had probably been thinking of the 
same thing. 


"One of these days I'll need help around the sawmill,” Hill answered 
defensively. "Need some kids to cut the trees, a couple more to pole 
them down the river, some to run the mill itself and maybe one to sell 


the lumber in Landing City. Can't do it all myself." 


He paused a moment, thinking over something that had just occurred to 
him. 


"I've been thinking of your plans for a garden, Karl. Maybe | ought to 
have one for my wife to take care of, too." 


Karl chuckled. "I don't think she'll have the time!" 


They left the leafy expanse of the forest and entered the grasslands 
that sloped toward Landing City. He could even see Landing City itself 
on the horizon, a smudge of rusting, corrugated steel shacks, muddy 
streets, and the small rocket port--a scorched thirty acres or so 
fenced off with barbed wire. 


Karl looked out of the corner of his eye at Hill and felt a vague wave 

of uneasiness. Hill was a big, thick man wearing the soiled clothes and 
bristly stubble of a man who was used to living alone and who liked 

it. But once he took a wife, he would probably have to keep himself in 
clean clothes and shave every few days. It was even possible that the 
woman might object to Hill letting his yllumph share the hut. 


The path was getting crowded, more of the colonists coming onto the 
main path from the small side trails. 


Hill broke the silence first. "| wonder what they'll be like." 


Karl looked wise and nodded knowingly. "They're Earthwomen, Joe. 
_Earth!_" 


It was easy to act as though he had some inside information, but Karl 

had to admit to himself that he actually knew very little about it. He 

was a Second System colonist and had never even seen an Earthwoman. 
He had heard tales, though, and even discounting a large percentage 

of them, some of them must have been true. Old Grundy at the rocket 
office, who should know about these things if anybody did, seemed 
disturbingly lacking on definite information, though he had hinted 

broadly enough. He'd whistle softly and wink an eye and repeat the 
stories that Karl had already heard; but he had nothing _definite_ to 

offer, no real facts at all. 


Some of the other colonists whom they hadn't seen for the last few 
months shouted greetings, and Karl began to feel some of the carnival 


spirit. There was Jenkins, who had another trapping line fifty miles 
farther up the Karazoo; Leonard, who had the biggest farm on Midplanet; 
and then the fellow who specialized in catching and breaking in 
yllumphs, whose name Karl couldn't remember. 


"They say they're good workers," Hill said. 
Karl nodded. "Pretty, too." 


They threaded their way through the crowded and muddy streets. Landing 
City wasn't big, compared to some of the cities on Altair, where he had 
been raised, but Karl was proud of it. Some day it would be as big as 

any city on any planet--maybe even have a population of ten thousand 
people or more. 


"Joe," Karl said suddenly, "what's supposed to make women from Earth 
better than women from any other world?" 


Hill located a faint itch and frowned. "I don't know, Karl. It's hard 
to say. They're--well, sophisticated, glamorous." 


Karl absorbed this in silence. Those particular qualities were, he 
thought, rather hard to define. 


The battered shack that served as rocket port office and headquarters 
for the colonial office on Midplanet loomed up in front of them. There 
was a crowd gathered in front of the building and they forced their way 
through to see what had caused it. 


"We saw this the last time we were here," Hill said. 


"| Know," Karl agreed, "but | want to take another look." He was 
anxious to glean all the information that he could. 


It was a poster of a beautiful woman leaning toward the viewer. The 
edges of the poster were curling and the colors had faded during the 
last six months, but the girl's smile seemed just as inviting as ever. 

She held a long-stemmed goblet in one hand and was blowing a kiss to 
her audience with the other. Her green eyes sparkled, her smile was 
provocative. A quoted sentence read: "I'm from _Earth_!" There was 
nothing more except a printed list of the different solar systems to 
which the colonial office was sending the women. 


She was real pretty, Karl thought. A little on the thin side, maybe, 


and the dress she was wearing would hardly be practical on Midplanet, 
but she had a certain something. Glamour, maybe? 


A loudspeaker blared. 


"All colonists waiting for the wife draft assemble for your numbers! 
All colonists..." 


There was a jostling for places and then they were in the rapidly 
moving line. Grundy, fat and important-looking, was handing out little 
blue slips with numbers on them, pausing every now and then to tell 
them some entertaining bit of information about the women. He had a 
great imagination, nothing else. 


Karl drew the number 53 and hurried to the grassy lot beside the 

landing field that had been decorated with bunting and huge welcome 
signs for the new arrivals. A table was loaded with government 
pamphlets meant to be helpful to newly married colonists. Karl went 

over and stuffed a few in his pockets. Other tables had been set out 

and were loaded with luncheon food, fixed by the few colonial women in 
the community. Karl caught himself eyeing the women closely, wondering 
how the girls from Earth would compare with them. 


He fingered the ticket in his pocket. What would the woman be like 

who had drawn the companion number 53 aboard the rocket? For when it 
landed, they would pair up by numbers. The method had its drawbacks, of 
course, but time was much too short to allow even a few days of getting 
acquainted. He'd have to get back to his trapping lines and he imagined 
that Hill would have to get back to his sawmill and the others to their 
farms. What the hell, you never knew what you were getting either way, 

till it was too late. 


"Sandwich, mister? Pop?" 

Karl flipped the boy a coin, picked up some food and a drink, and 
wandered over to the landing field with Hill. There were still ten 
minutes or so to go before the rocket landed, but he caught himself 
straining his sight at the blue sky, trying to see a telltale flicker 

of exhaust flame. 


The field was crowded and he caught some of the buzzing conversation. 


"... never knew one myself, but let me tell you..." 


".. Knew a fellow once who married one, never had a moment's rest 
afterward...." 


"... NO comparison with colonial women. They got culture...." 
"... I'd give a lot to know the girl who's got number twenty-five..." 


"Let's meet back here with the girls who have picked our numbers,” Hill 
said. "Maybe we could trade." 


Karl nodded, though privately he felt that the number system was just 
as good as depending on first impressions. 


There was a murmur from the crowd and he found his gaze riveted 
overhead. High above, in the misty blue sky, was a sudden twinkle of 
fire. 


He reached up and wiped his sweaty face with a muddy hand and brushed 
aside a straggly lock of tangled hair. It wouldn't hurt to try to look 
his best. 


The twinkling fire came nearer. 


"A Mr. Macdonald to see you, Mr. Escher." 
Claude Escher flipped the intercom switch. 
"Please send him right in." 


That was entirely superfluous, he thought, because MacDonald would come 
in whether Escher wanted him to or not. 


The door opened and shut with a slightly harder bang than usual and 
Escher mentally braced himself. He had a good hunch what the problem 
was going to be and why it was being thrown in their laps. 


MacDonald made himself comfortable and sat there for a few minutes, 
just looking grim and not saying anything. Escher knew the psychology 
by heart. A short preliminary silence is always more effective in 
browbeating subordinates than an initial furious bluster. 


He lit a cigarette and tried to outwait MacDonald. It wasn't 
easy--MacDonald had great staying powers, which was probably why he was 
the head of the department. 


Escher gave in first. "Okay, Mac, what's the trouble? What do we have 
tossed in our laps now?" 


"You know the one--colonization problem. You know that when we first 
started to colonize, quite a large percentage of the male population 

took to the stars, as the saying goes. The adventuresome, the gamblers, 
the frontier type all decided they wanted to head for other worlds, to 

get away from it all. The male of the species is far more adventuresome 
than the female; the men left--but the women didn't. At least, not in 
nearly the same large numbers. 


"Well, you see the problem. The ratio of women to men here on Earth is 
now something like five to three. If you don't know what that means, 

ask any man with a daughter. Or any psychiatrist. Husband-hunting isn't 
just a pleasant pastime on Earth. It's an earnest cutthroat business 

and I'm not just using a literary phrase." 


He threw a paper on Escher's desk. "You'll find most of the statistics 

about it in that, Claude. Notice the increase in crimes peculiar to 

women. Shoplifting, badger games, poisonings, that kind of thing. It's 

quite a list. You'll also notice the huge increase in petty crimes, a 

lot of which wouldn't have bothered the courts before. In fact, they 

wouldn't even have been considered crimes. You know why they are now?" 


Escher shook his head blankly. 


"Most of the girls in the past who didn't catch a husband," MacDonald 
continued, "grew up to be the type of old maid who's dedicated to 
improving the morals and what-not of the rest of the population. We've 
got more puritanical societies now than we ever had, and we have more 
silly little laws on the books as a result. You can be thrown in the 

pokey for things like violating a woman's privacy--whatever that 
means--and she's the one who decides whether what you say or do is a 
violation or not." 


Escher looked bored. "Not to mention the new prohibition which 
forbids the use of alcohol in everything from cough medicines to hair 
tonics. Or the cleaned up moral code that reeks--if you'll pardon the 
expression--of purity. Sure, | Know what you mean. And you know the 
solution. All we have to do is get the women to colonize." 


MacDonald ran his fingers nervously through his hair. 


"But it won't be easy, and that's why it's been given to us. It's your 
baby, Claude. Give it a lot of thought. Nothing's impossible, you know." 


"Perpetual motion machines are," Escher said quietly. "And pulling 
yourself up by your boot-straps. But | get the point. Nevertheless, 

women just don't want to colonize. And who can blame them? Why should 
they give up living in a luxury civilization, with as many modern 
conveniences as this one, to go homesteading on some wild, unexplored 
planet where they have to work their fingers to the bone and play 

footsie with wild animals and savages who would just as soon skin them 
alive as not?" 


"What do you advise | do, then?" MacDonald demanded. "Go back to the 
Board and tell them the problem is not solvable, that we can't think of 
anything?" 

Escher looked hurt. "Did | say that? | just said it wouldn't be easy." 

"The Board is giving you a blank check. Do anything you think will pay 
off. We have to stay within the letter of the law, of course, but not 
necessarily the spirit." 

"When do they have to have a solution?" 

"As soon as possible. At least within the year. By that time the 

situation will be very serious. The psychologists say that what will 
happen then won't be good." 

"All right, by then we'll have the answer." 

MacDonald stopped at the door. "There's another reason why they want it 
worked out. The number of men applying to the Colonization Board for 
emigration to the colony planets is falling off." 


"How come?" 


MacDonald smiled. "On the basis of statistics alone, would you want to 
emigrate from a planet where the women outnumber the men five to three?" 


When MacDonald had gone, Escher settled back in his chair and idly 
tapped his fingers on the desk-top. It was lucky that the Colonization 


Board worked on two levels. One was the well-publicized, idealistic 

level where nothing was too good and every deal was 99 and 44/100 per 
cent pure. But when things got too difficult for it to handle on that 

level, they went to Escher and MacDonald's department. The coal mine 
level. Nothing was too low, so long as it worked. Of course, if it 

didn't work, you took the lumps, too. 


He rummaged around in his drawer and found a list of the qualifications 
set up by the Board for potential colonists. He read the list slowly 

and frowned. You had to be physically fit for the rigors of space 

travel, naturally, but some of the qualifications were obviously silly. 

You couldn't guarantee physical perfection in the second generation, 
anyway. 


He tore the qualification list in shreds and dropped it in the disposal 
chute. That would have to be the first to go. 


There were other things that could be done immediately. For one thing, 
as it stood now, you were supposed to be financially able to colonize. 
Obviously a stupid and unappealing law. That would have to go next. 


He picked up the sheet of statistics that MacDonald had left and read 

it carefully. The Board could legalize polygamy, but that was no 

solution in the long run. Probably cause more problems than it would 

solve. Even with women as easy to handle as they were nowadays, one was 
still enough. 


Which still left him with the main problem of how to get people to 
colonize who didn't _want_ to colonize. 


The first point was to convince them that they wanted to. The second 
point was that it might not matter whether they wanted to or not. 


No, it shouldn't be hard to solve at all--provided you held your nose, 
silenced your conscience, and were willing to forget that there was 
such a thing as a moral code. 


Phyllis Hanson put the cover over her typewriter and locked the 
correspondence drawer. Another day was done, another evening about to 
begin. 


She filed into the washroom with the other girls and carefully redid 
her face. It was getting hard to disguise the worry lines, to paint 
away the faint crow's-feet around her eyes. 


She wasn't, she admitted to herself for the thousandth time, what you 
would call beautiful. She inspected herself carefully in her compact 
mirror. In a sudden flash of honesty, she had to admit that she wasn't 
even what you would call pretty. Her face was too broad, her nose a 
fraction too long, and her hair was dull. Not homely, exactly--but not 
pretty, either. 


Conversation hummed around her, most of it from the little group in the 
corner, where the extreme few who were married sat as practically a 
race apart. Their advice was sought, their suggestions avidly followed. 


"Going out tonight, Phyl?" 


She hesitated a moment, then slowly painted on the rest of her mouth. 
The question was technically a privacy violator, but she thought she 
would sidestep it this time, instead of refusing to answer point-blank. 


"| thought I'd stay home tonight. Have a few things | want to rinse 
out." 


The black-haired girl next to her nodded sympathetically. "Sure, Phyl, 
| know what you mean. Just like the rest of us--waiting for the phone 
to ring." 


Phyllis finished washing up and then left the office, carefully noting 
the girl who was waiting for the boss. The girl was beautiful in a hard 
sort of way, a platinum blonde with an entertainer's busty figure. 
Waiting for a plump, middle-aged man like a stagestruck kid outside a 
theatre. 


At home, in her small two-room bachelor-girl apartment, she stripped 
and took a hot, sudsing shower, then stepped out and toweled herself in 
front of a mirror. She frowned slightly. You didn't know whether you 
should keep yourself in trim just on some off-chance, or give up and 

let yourself go. 


She fixed dinner, took a moderately long time doing the dishes, and 
went through the standard routine of getting a book and curling up on 
the sofa. It was a good book of the boot-legged variety--scientifically 
written with enough surplus heroes and heroines and lushly described 


love affairs to hold anybody's interest. 


It held hers for ten pages and then she threw the book across the room, 
getting a savage delight at the way the pages ripped and fluttered to 
the floor. 


What was the use of kidding herself any longer, of trying to live 

vicariously and hoping that some day she would have a home and a 
husband? She was thirty now; the phone hadn't rung in the last three 
years. She might as well spend this evening as she had spent so many 
others--call up the girls for a bridge game and a little gossip, though 
heaven knew you always ended up envying the people you were gossiping 
about. 


Perhaps she should have joined one of the organizations at the office 
that did something like that seven nights out of every seven. A bridge 
game or a benefit for some school or a talk on art. Or she could have 
joined the Lecture of the Week club, or the YWCA, or any one of the 
other government-sponsored clubs designed to fill the void in a woman's 
life. 


But bridge games and benefits and lectures didn't take the place of a 
husband and family. She was kidding herself again. 


She got up and retrieved the battered book, then went over to the mail 
slot. She hadn't had time to open her mail that morning; most of the 
time it wasn't worth the effort. Advertisements for book clubs, lecture 
clubs, how to win at bridge and canasta.... 


Her fingers sprang the metal tabs on a large envelope and she took out 
the contents and spread it wide. 


She gasped. It was a large poster, about a yard square. Aman was on 

it, straddling a tiny city and a small panorama of farms and forests 

at his feet. He was a handsome specimen, with wavy blond hair and blue 
eyes and a curly mat on his bare chest that was just enough to be 
attractive without being apelike. He held an axe in his hands and was 
eyeing her with a clearly inviting look of brazen self-confidence. 


_It was definitely a privacy violator and she should notify the 
authorities immediately! 


Bright lettering at the top of the poster shrieked: "Come to the 
Colonies, the Planets of Romance!" 


_Whoever had mailed it should be arrested and imprisoned! Preying 
on...._ 

The smaller print at the bottom was mostly full of facts and figures. 

The need for women out on the colony planets, the percentage of men to 
women--a startling disproportion--the comfortable cities that weren't 
nearly as primitive as people had imagined, and the recently reduced 
qualifications. 


She caught herself admiring the man on the poster. Naturally, it was an 
artist's conception, but even so.... 


And the cities were far in advance of the frontier settlements, where 
you had to battle disease and dirty savages. 


It was all a dream. She had never done anything like this and she 
wouldn't think of doing it now. And had any of her friends seen the 
poster? Of course, they probably wouldn't tell her even if they had. 


_But the poster was a violation of privacy. Whoever had sent it had 
taken advantage of information that was none of their business. It was 
up to her to notify the authorities!_ 


She took another look at the poster. 

The letter she finally finished writing was very short. She addressed 

it to the box number in the upper left-hand corner of the plain 

wrapper that the poster had come in. 

IV 

The dress lay on the counter, a small corner of it trailing off the 

edge. It was a beautiful thing, sheer sheen satin trimmed in gold nylon 
thread. It was the kind of gown that would make anybody who wore it 
look beautiful. The price was high, much too high for her to pay. She 
knew she would never be able to buy it. 


But she didn't intend to buy it. 


She looked casually around and noted that nobody was watching her. 


There was another woman a few counters down and a man, obviously 
embarrassed, at the lingerie counter. Nobody else was in sight. It was 

a perfect time. The clerk had left to look up a difficult item that she 

had purposely asked for and probably wouldn't be back for five minutes. 


Time enough, at any rate. 


The dress was lying loose, so she didn't have to pry it off any 
hangers. She took another quick look around, then hurriedly bundled it 
up and dropped it in her shopping bag. 


She had taken two self-assured steps away from the counter when she 
felt a hand on her shoulder. The grip was firm and muscular and she 
knew she had lost the game. She also knew that she had to play it out 
to the end, to grasp any straw. 


"Let go of me!" she ordered in a frostily offended voice. 


"Sorry, miss," the man said politely, "but | think we have a short trip 
to take." 


She thought for a moment of brazening it out further and then gave up. 
She'd get a few weeks or months in the local detention building, a 
probing into her background for the psychological reasons that prompted 
her to steal, and then she'd be out again. 


They couldn't do anything to her that mattered. 


She shrugged and followed the detective calmly. None of the shoppers 
had looked up. None seemed to notice anything out of the ordinary. 


In the detention building she thanked her good luck that she was facing 
a man for the sentence, instead of one of the puritanical old biddies 
who served on the bench. She even found a certain satisfaction in the 
presence of the cigar smoke and the blunt, earthy language that floated 
in from the corridor. 


"Why did you steal it?" the judge asked. He held up the dress, which, 
she noted furiously, didn't look nearly as nice as it had under the 
department store lights. 


"| don't have anything to say," she said. "| want to see a lawyer." 


She could imagine what he was thinking. Another tough one, another 


plain jane who was shoplifting for a thrill. 


And she probably was. You had to do _something_ nowadays. You couldn't 
just sit home and chew your fingernails, or run out and listen to the 
endless boring lectures on art and culture. 


"Name?" he asked in a tired voice. 


She knew the statistics he wanted. "Ruby Johnson, 32, 145 pounds, brown 
hair and green eyes. Prints on file." 


The judge leaned down and mentioned something to the bailiff, who left 
and presently came back with a ledger. The judge opened it and ran his 
fingers down one of the pages. 


The sentence would probably be the usual, she thought--six months and a 
fine, or perhaps a little more when they found out she had a record for 
shoplifting. 


A stranger in the courtroom in the official linens of the government 
suddenly stepped up beside the judge and looked at the page. She could 
hear a little of what he said: 


"... anxiety neurosis ... obvious feeling of not being wanted ... 
probably steals to attract attention ... recommend emigration." 


"In view of some complicating factors, we're going to give you a 
choice," the judge finally said. "You can either go to the penitentiary 
for ten years and pay a $10,000 fine, or you can ship out to the colony 
planets and receive a five-hundred-dollar immigration bonus." 


She thought for a minute that she hadn't heard right. Ten thousand 
dollars and ten years! It was obvious that the state was interested in 
neither the fine nor in paying her room and board for ten years. She 
could recognize a squeeze play when she saw it, but there was nothing 
she could do about it. 


"| wouldn't call that a choice," she said sourly. "I'll ship out." 


V 


Suzanne was proud of the apartment. It had all the modern conveniences, 
like the needle shower with the perfume dispenser, the built-in 


soft-drink bar in the library, the all-communications set, and the 
electrical massager. It was a nice, comfortable setup, an illusion of 
security in an ever-changing world. 


She lit a cigarette and chuckled. Mrs. Burger, the fat old landlady, 
thought she kept up the apartment by working as a buyer for one of the 
downtown stores. 


Well, maybe some day she would. 
But not today. And not tonight. 


The phone rang and she answered in a casual tone. She talked for a 
minute, then let a trace of sultriness creep into her voice. The 
conversation wasn't long. 


She let the receiver fall back on the base and went into the bedroom to 
get a hat box. She wouldn't need much; she'd probably be back that same 
night. 


It was a nice night and since the address was only a few blocks away, 
she decided to walk it. She blithely ignored the curious stares from 
other pedestrians, attracted by the sharp, clicking sound of her heels 
on the sidewalk. 


The address was a brownstone that looked more like an office building 
than anything else, but then you could never tell. She pressed the 
buzzer and waited a moment for the sound to echo back and forth on 
the inside. She pressed it again and a moment later a suave young man 
appeared in the doorway. 


"Miss Carstens?" 
She smiled pertly. 
"We've been expecting you." 


She wondered a little at the "we," but dutifully smiled and followed 
him in. 


The glare of the lights inside the office blinded her for a moment. 

When she could focus them again, her smile became slightly blurry at 
the edges and then disappeared entirely. She wasn't alone. There was a 
battery of chairs against one side of the room. She recognized most of 


the girls sitting in them. 
She forced a smile to her lips and tried to laugh. 
"I'm sure there's been some mistake! Why, | never..." 


The young man coughed politely. "I'm afraid there's been no mistake. 
Full name, please." 


"Suzanne Carstens," she said grimly, and gave the other statistics he 
wanted. She idly wondered what stoolie had peddled the phone numbers. 


"Suzanne Carstens," the young man noted, and slowly shook his head. 
"A very pretty name, but no doubt not your own. It actually doesn't 
matter, though. Take a seat over there." 


She did as he asked and he faced the entire group. 


"| and the other gentlemen here represent the Colonization Board. We've 
interceded with the local authorities in order to offer you a choice. 

We would like to ship you out to the colony planets. Naturally, we will 

pay you the standard emigration bonus of five hundred dollars. The 
colonists need wives; they offer you--security." 


He stressed the word slightly. 

"Now, of course, if you don't prefer the colony planets, you can stay 
behind and face the penalties of ten years in jail and a fine of ten 
thousand dollars." 

Suzanne felt that her lower jaw needed support. Ten thousand dollars 
and ten years! And in either case she'd lose the apartment she had 
worked so hard for, her symbol of security. 

"Well, what do you say?" There was a dead silence. The young man 
from the Colonization Board turned to Suzanne. "How about you, Miss 
Carstens?" 


She smiled sickly and nodded her head. "I _love_ to travel!" she said. 


It didn't sound at all witty even to herself. 


VI 


The transfer shed was a vast and somber terminal, cold and impersonal. 
There was a cleared space at the center of the floor where the 

officials had desks and tables and rows of filing cabinets and busily 
clicking machinery. The women sat huddled around the edges of the shed, 
waiting to be called to the center and assigned to any of the various 
colony planets. 


Phyllis clutched her small suitcase, containing the few personal items 
she had been allowed to take on the trip, and silently swore that once 
she set foot on another planet, she'd never leave it, no matter what. 


"Draft 49 for the Huffer Solar System report to the routing desk! Draft 
49 for the Huffer Solar System report to the routing desk!" 


"That's us," Suzanne said drily. She and Phyllis and Ruby joined the 
others out on the floor. 


"You understand," the routing official was saying, "that you're allowed 
your choice of planets in the Huffer Solar System. We'll read off 
occupational and other pertinent information and then you make your 
choice. 


"Sunside: First planet from the system sun. Warm, humid climate. 
Fishing, flower-growing for export, mining, and natural handicrafts. 
Population ratio 7 to 1, males all somatypes and admixtures. 


"Midplanet: Second planet out. Temperate climate. Farming, 
fur-trapping, slight manufacturing. Ratio 7 to 1, all somatypes and 
admixtures." 

"Newman's body, last planet out from the system sun...." 

He finished the list and gave them five minutes to decide. The names of 
the three planets appeared on the floor in glowing letters. When they 
had made up their minds, they were to go and stand on the name. 


They held a short conference. 


"It looks like it's a tossup between fish and furs," Ruby said. "I 
think I'll take Midplanet. | like furs better than fish." 


They argued a moment longer, then picked up their belongings and went 
and stood on the luminous letters. 


VII 


No doubt of it, the carpet made a fairly suitable green, Escher 
thought. He placed the ball firmly on the nap, stepped back a pace, 
and tapped it smartly with the golf club. It rolled in a beautifully 
straight path into the upturned water glass. 


"Very nice shot, Claude." 
Escher looked up and leaned the club against the side of the desk. 
"| thought so, too," he agreed. "What brings you here, Mac?" 


MacDonald sat down and poured himself a glass of water from the beaker 
on Escher's desk. 


"Just wanted to pass on the compliments of the Board for the recent 
large upswing in woman emigrants to the colony planets." 


Escher casually waved it aside. 


"It wasn't much. We just had to rid ourselves of some old-fashioned 
notions, that's all. | was afraid, though, that the Board might 
disapprove of our methods." 


MacDonald thought for a moment. 


"No, | guess they didn't. | can't recall any members of the Board 
complaining about it, at least. Apparently they felt that something 
drastic was needed. Or, more probably, they've kept themselves 
carefully ignorant of just how we did it. Oh, they know we violated 
privacy in a lot of cases, but they're willing to overlook it." 


"Very white of them, I'm sure," Escher grunted. He took up the club 
and set the ball back on its carpet tee. "How about a game tomorrow 
afternoon?" 


MacDonald shook his head. "It didn't bother the Board much, Claude, 
but | followed your advertising and | was down to the port to see a 
contingent of our new colonists take off. It bothers _me_, Claude. 

The ads you sent to the different planets, the whispering campaign we 
arranged for, the subtle propaganda we sent out--and then the women. 


Don't you think there will be some sort of howl? We've definitely led 
them to believe one thing and here we're sending them--well, the new 
colonists leave a lot to be desired." 


Escher looked at him coldly. "Look, Mac, let's be cynical about this. 
That's why it was referred to us in the first place. Of course the 

girls we sent aren't the most beautiful or the most glamorous. Those 
girls are already married and you couldn't get them to leave, no matter 
what you did. The girls we sent are the ones who weren't wanted here 
on Earth. We even killed two birds with one stone and solved the crime 
problem." 


He held up his hand when MacDonald started to object. 


"Don't say it, Mac. Stop and think for a moment. What danger can 

a shoplifter do on a colony planet? There's nothing to steal. And 
without large cities, most other types of crime will have equally 

tough sledding. Besides, we eliminated those who had natural criminal 
tendencies. Most of the others had drifted into it as an outlet for 

their sense of insecurity, the feeling of not being wanted." 


MacDonald looked worried. 


"All right, what happens when the colonists find out, Claude? What 
happens when they find out we shipped them the castoffs, the leftovers?" 


"The point is, Mac, they'll never find out. They're Second System 
colonists. You know how the Colonization Board works. Planet A 
colonizes planet B. Planet B colonizes planet C. Given a suitable 
number of generations, the people on planet C will never have seen 
people from planet A. Earth is planet A. The colony planets to which 
the women were sent are all planet Cs. 


"You see, the catch is that the colonists will have no basis on which 
to make comparisons. They've never seen women from Earth!" 


"I still don't like it. They _have_ seen women from other planets. 
After taking a look at the last shipload of females that left Earth, 
I'm still worried." 


Escher laughed. "That's because you _haven't_ seen some of the colony 
women, Mac. Tell me, what is the most cultured and socially up-to-date 
planet? Earth, of course. Now on what planet has husband-hunting and 
pleasing been developed into an all-out struggle with fine scientific 


techniques? Earth, again. The colonists don't have a chance. 


"When it comes to catching and pleasing the male, the girls from Earth 
have really had an education. They can take care of themselves. Don't 
worry about that. Who's to tell the colonists the girls aren't the 

cream of the crop, anyway? Not the girls themselves, certainly. And not 
us. | tell you they'll never find out, Mac." 


"You're positive that the colonists will be pleased with the women?" 


Escher hesitated. "Well, reasonably." He sounded a little wistful. He 
practiced his swing a few more times, barely missing the lamp on his 
desk. 


"| thought the advertising was rather clever, too. They'll feel a 
great obligation to us for sending them ‘Earth's Fairest Daughters.’ Be 
good for strengthening the ties to the mother planet." 


MacDonald looked somewhat happier. 


"What about the women themselves, though? We sold them a bill of goods, 
too, you know. They're expecting modern cities and handsome, rugged 
heroes for husbands. | know damn well that a lot of the colonies aren't 
much more than sinkholes and | suspect the sanitary, rugged, thoughtful 
male is strictly off the artist's drawing board. What happens when the 
women find that out?" 


Escher took the ball out of the glass and went back a few paces for 
another try. 


"Don't forget, Mac, the girls are the ones who weren't wanted here, 
the ones who were heading up for lives as old maids. They're going 
to planets where they're strictly a scarce item, where they'll be 
appreciated. The colonists will think they're getting something special 
and they'll treat the girls that way. They'll take good care of them. 
There might be a few difficulties at first, but it'll come out all 

right." 


"In other words, the whole thing hinges on how the colonists receive 
the girls. Isn't that it?" 


The ball thunked solidly into the glass again and rolled out. 


"That's right. We've hedged our bets the best we can. Now we'll have to 


wait and see. But | don't think we have anything to worry about." 


"Uh-huh," MacDonald grumbled. "It works out nice in theory, but | 
wonder how it'll be in practice." 


VIII 


Phyllis let the deceleration press her into the cot and tried to relax. 
In ten minutes they would be disembarking in Landing City. Landing 
City, with its wide, paved streets and modern buildings, the neatly 
laid-out farms and the modern rocket port. 


There was a clanging of bells, a sudden feeling of nausea, and she knew 
they had landed. In the excited buzz of conversation from the others, 
she got her small suitcase and filed toward the hatch. 


They took her name and gave her the emigration bonus, and then she was 
on the ramp going down, smelling the cool fresh air and feeling a damp 
breeze against her face. 


She looked down.... 


The modern rocket port was a scorched expanse of dirty ground, with a 
rusting shed at one end that she guessed was the office. Landing City 
was a collection of rundown shacks and corrugated huts with mud streets 
and wooden sidewalks running between them. 


She should have guessed, she thought bitterly. She had been sold a bill 
of goods. And there was no going back now; she was stuck with it. 


Stuck with it. 


She took another look. At least it would be healthy, and there was 
something besides the concrete and granite of a city to look at. 

It wouldn't be day in and day out of sitting eight hours behind a 
typewriter, and then back to her lonesome two rooms for an evening of 
bridge or a night with a boring book. 


And there was nothing wrong with the town that couldn't be remedied 
and improved with a little work. She and the others would see to that. 
Progress was going to hit Landing City whether the colonists like it or 
not. 


The colonists.... 


She stared at the whiskery, ragged lot of men of all shapes and sizes 
that were waiting to welcome them. 


They had probably, she thought queerly, never heard a lecture on art in 
their lives. And they wouldn't have any interest in historical novels 

and it was an even-money bet that bridge and canasta games would bore 
them. 


They were _uncultured_, she thought happily, _thoroughly_ uncultured! 
Their main interest was probably in having a home and raising a family 
and working... 


And with a shave and clean clothes, they might even be handsome! A 
dimly remembered poster of a blond-haired giant flashed into her mind, 
but she dismissed it. The men below had a hard, healthy look about 
them, a certain virility, an individuality that the pale men back on 

Earth, now that she thought of it, seemed to lack. 

She was very definitely going to like it here. 


Then she had a sudden, nagging thought. 


How would the colonists take to her and the other bedraggled females? 


IX 


The twinkling fire came nearer and they could make out the outlines of 
the slim-ship. It rapidly grew in size and finally settled to a heavy, 
groaning rest on the pitted and blackened landing field. 


Karl was holding his breath, staring at the outline of the hatch on the 
ship's rusty side. It opened and the flight of descent stairs slid out. 


The captain and crew came out first. 


Then the women filed down the ladder, smiling timidly and looking cold 
and frightened. 


Karl could hear Hill gulping noisily beside him and knew that his own 
mouth was gaping. But he couldn't help it. 


The girls were gorgeous. 
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